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MANUFACTURER OF 


i Printing & Lithographic Black & Colored 
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a Varnishes, Gold Size, &c. 
ly Nos: 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


wu The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
iE at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly,.and 
will not clog on the rollers. 


| SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
E of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


| PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the. pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


E LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 
J] best quality, always on hand. 





i wee odode 


I] BLACK INKS. Pers. | RED INKS. Per 1. GREEN: INKS, Per i, 





[ Fine Card or Wood Cut, 500 3.00 200 | Carmine, . ‘ - 32.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° ° 200 7 
ff} «Fine Gloss Cut, . : ° 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . - ; . F - 10.00 500 3.00 | French Green, . ; . . ° : - 800 
|] Extra Quick Drying Job, for | Crimson Lake, . ‘ ° - . 5.00 3.00 | Lake Green—Light, P “ ‘ . 8.00 

hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, = - + 1000 500 400 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 150 1.00 
|- Fine Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . F . . . 3.00 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . e . 200 1.50 1.00 

3} paper, . 3 ‘ - 2.00 1.50 100 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, ‘ . - 250 200 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, F “ ° 75— «50 

iL} Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder | Poster Red, ° 150 100 7 60 49 | Poster Green—Light, ee 7% ©6450 
[ and Adams Presses, ; . 150 1.25 = 75 | Orange Mineral, r ‘ F r ‘ - 

Wood Cut, for power presses, . 75 50 30 | | ’ 

i] Hxima Fine Books: 100 75 5 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 

Good Book ° . : - %% 50 O os | No, 0 for reducing Poster Inka, ; ; . 8 

[ Hand-Press News, . 3 - 3 2 20 1 COLORS. . Bad: B.. ics Job “ - ; - 40 

i} Drum Cylinder News, . : 29 12 Royal Purple, . ° ° - 24.00 16.00 800) « 9 « “ “ “ : . ae 

fF Rotary and Bullock News, . 15 12 Violet” RE ara Fe Rae OS Le a “ 3.¢ “ “ “ é Sp oe 

| BLUE INKS. | Claret. ; : F : : ; : : 8.00 Quick Drying Varnish, . See 75 60 §&0 
[- Extra Fine Bronze Blue. 2.50 2.00 Magenta, . F 2 3 . ¥ 500 380 | ae re ee ee 

= Dx Z be e ° 2.50 2.06 
Ly) a. i Light Blue, . Pe ee 1.00 | MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 

& Light Blue ; ‘ ; 1.00 7. 50 | Lake Brown, . . . ° - 3.00 | No.0, J ° ° ‘ : . : é 40 
[ Light Label Blue, . 3 ‘ 75 60 40 | Chocolate Brown, . ‘ ; é ‘ . 150] “1, 10 
oI Ultramarine—Extra Fine, - ‘4 3.00 2.00 | Fine Gold Size, . 4 S : 200 150 100 \ * 2. 

TL Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 | Fine RawSienna, . ; fe 200 150 1.00 ‘ 3. 50 
[F Snuff Brown, . : ; ° Pe ~ 200) * 4, 
YELLOW INKS. | Fine Umber Brown,. . . . . . 150} “ 5, é Rass E GARG Y Swe “oo hy wor PRE 55 

Naples Yellow,. . . . «. . 200 | Fine Dark Brown, . . . 200 100 75 | “ 6, Pe ne ek eee ale ‘ <3. 
[ Fine Lemon Yellow, . 2.00 1.50 1.0 | Fine Light Brown, . __. 2.00 100 — 75 | By the gallon at special rates. 
Ly Fine Orange Yellow, ‘ ‘ 2.00 140 1,00 | Tints of all shades and colors, .. 200 1.50 1.00 | e: 
ras Poster Lemon Yellow, . P 75 50 | White Size, A ‘ ‘ i es 1.50 1.00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
if Poster Orange Yellow, . 75 50 | White Ink, . . . 4,00 75 50 Ap | impurities. 


saFrInks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.*“@a 


——— 





R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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1 
: Second-hand Presses, &, for Sale, 
; 
| Campbell Complete Press, ; . . : 
Sise 32x48 inches inside bearers; cost $1,750; will. be Standing Presses for dry pressing), 
| oth Gi lets ts need caden One Riehl’s No. 12 Ratchet Press, platen 28x48; good 
. is new 
‘ ——— 
: Gordon Job Pre SNS, One Tron Press, bed 19X25, for printers or binders 
Half-medium, 13x1g inside chase; in good order; com- One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20 
plete, with or without steam fixtures 
Imposing Stones 
’ — a 
Universal Job Press, With stand and drawers, complete: 
Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase, with fountain and 
: 24x30 inches $12 00 
steam fixtures; warranted periect; $350 
ve 44x62 6 40 00 
Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revoiution, I ee 
1) Suitable for a daily paper; size of bed 33x51; just re? Iron Imposing Surfaces 
| * aoa é With stand and drawers, complete: 
built, and in perfect order; prints 2,000 per hour 
19 X25 inches $12 00 
| Adams Presses a: x28 14 00 
Size ol platen, 24 x29%: 2-roller; in good order 22%x28 15 00 
] 26 x40; 25 X32 17 00 
1 26 X43; 23 x36 20 OO 
5 2634, x43: 6-roller; ‘“ Numbering Machines, 
1 Washi Hand P Hoole’s make, Parrish patent; cost $250; price $90 
| ; y » . : 
- ashington Han — Degener’s patent; numbers to 10,000; price $75. 
4) Medium, Platen 19x25; in good order. 
} Super royal Platen 23x28; Stereotype Machinery 
4] No. 6, new style Platen 28x43; nearly new One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%. 
] . ‘ One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22! 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, Pe ang 44 ’ 


ot One Chiseling Machine 
Improved; 74x12 inches inside of chase; new; price 


on Engine and Boiler, 


Also, a second-hand one, $50 5-horse power: in good order; $275 


Ramage Hand Press, Pump 


Platen 12%x17; price S50 For Hydraulic 
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TYPE GOOD AS NEW. 


The following Specimens are fair samples of a choice lot of Type that was bought new for the 
Centennial Catalogue, and only used to Stereotype from. The Type was all manufactured by the 
Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, and has high spaces and quads, for stereotype work 

There are 1,000 pounds of Nonpareil O.S., No. 2, and 2,000 pounds Nonpareil O. S. Antique 
Will be sold in lots of 100 pounds and upward. 


i 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE, NO 2 NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 
McCredie, T., Malt, 136 49 Costa, Rodrigo de Campos, Soure. 
McCulloch, Hon. Sir J., Victoria, 18 


Board of Public Forests, Lisbon. 

Ferreira da Silva, Agostinho, & Co. 
Administrative Board of Works for 
Burnay, Viuva de J. B. B., Lisbon 
Costa, Joaquim Soares da, Oporto. 

Department of Public Works, Lis- 
Esmoriz, Manuel Ferreira, Oporto 
Mello, Antonio José Teixeira, Lis- 
Vieira, Agostinho José, Villa Nova 


McDonald, A. S., Cultivator, 4¢ 
McDonald, M. C., Crystal drips syrup, 22 
Martos, J. F., Flour, 887 

Maru, T., Ramie, 129 

Marunaka, M., Tea, 128; Silk, 12 
Marzi Bros., Wines, 64 

For classes of exhibits, indicated by numbers 
at end of entries, see Classification, pp. 13-15 
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THIS NUMBER OF THE 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


WAS WORKED WITH 


Re S. MENAMIN'S 
English Wood-cut Ink, 


$1.00 Per Pound. 


>: 


A Liberal Discount to Large Consumers, 
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R. S. Menamin, Editor. MARCH, 1878. Volume XIII., No. I. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. | changes, and, as we think, improvements, none of the salient 


The Printers’ Crrcurar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, | features of the CIRCULAR will be trenched upon. 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 





Of all men, fire-insurance underwriters should be the most 


One page, each insertion... ......+.2-++ + $25 00 ; : ae 

ai es Oe ee ae | FIRE INSURANCE ON NEWSPAPER AND 
Quarter page, “ 8 co PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

One Line, - 25 | 


R. S. MENAMIN, familiar with the rules governing fire risks. From a valuable 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


statistical table, giving in detail all the fires that occurred in 





the United States and Canada, in 1876, with the character of 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, VOL. XIII., NO. I. | the buildings destroyed, losses and insurance on each, it ap- 
Full twelve years have passed since the PRINTERS’ CiRCU- | pears that the underwriters are guided exclusively by popular 
LAR first sought for a place among the trade periodicals of the | fallacies, rating as extra hazardous numerous businesses simply 
country—a class of publications that, through their usefulness to | because people entirely unconversant with fires unthinkingly 
special business interests, have become indispensable in the lite- | decide them to be so. On no other ground can any one possibly 
rature of this and all other civilized countries. The beginning | account for the dangers from fire with which insurance men sur- 
of our thirteenth volume is the best evidence that the CrRCULAR | round newspaper offices, printing offices, and paper warehouses. 
found the position that its projector designed it to fill, The | From the carefully prepared and indisputable figures in the 
place desired and obtained has certainly been held with unflag- | table of fires for 1876, we find in that year there were burned in 
ging zeal for the advancement of the interests of the professions | the United States and Canada, 66 churches. Places of public 
in whose behalf it was first established. How acceptably, it is | worship are considered almost fire-proof by insurance under- 
not meet for us to say. writers, while of the mistakenly dangerous printing offices, only 
Our readers will not charge us with egotism, if we call atten- | 34 were burned; paper warehouses, which the underwriters 
tion to the new suit of type with which Volume XIII. is begun. | regard with fear and trembling, are very safe fire risks, only 12 
Nor will they deem it uninteresting to be told that we are per- | of them were burned in 1876; while, on the other hand, ice 
fecting arrangements for several new features. It shall be our | houses, considered almost incombustible by insurance men and 
endeavor in the future to make the CIRCULAR as interesting to | the general publi¢, were burned to the number of 54; of news- 
book publishers, paper makers, lithographers, and book binders paper offices, 35 were destroyed in 1876; on the other hand, 
as we have made it to editors and printers in the past. Indoing | no less than 145 drug stores-and 153 restaurants were burned 
this, the printing craft and great newspaper interests shall suffer | in the same year. This valuable table proves that newspaper 
no neglect—on the contrary, be benefitted with reliable informa- | and printing offices and paper warehouses are in far less danger 
tion as to the condition and progress of all the trades closely | from fire than churches, ice houses, restaurants, and drug 
allied to their own. stores. These facts should certainly be brought to the atten- 
It is our purpose to publish lists of all*the more important | tion of insurance companies by the paper, printing, and pub- 
books issued by the leading publishing houses of the United | lishing trades. 
States; to give, as far as possible, latest market quotations for i ad 
printing and writing papers; the current prices for bookbinders’ Dr. W. T. Rosinson, of the Hatboro (Pa.) Pudlic Spirit, 
materials; all that is either new or interesting in lithography; | has been appointed, by Governor Hartranft, Physician at the 
and our usual full budget of newspaper intelligence. To acer- | Lazaretto. Being a wide-awake newspaper man, no barque 
tain extent our reviews of new books will be enlarged. In the | Mandarin will escape him, to plague us. 
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GLASS TYPE. 
Wonders will never cease. This adage was formulated long 
ago—generations before the restless modern inventors came upon 
the stage of life. Now-a-days, there is no danger of the crop of 
wonders failing; the peril is on the other side. Marvels spring 
up so luxuriantly, that there is danger of their crowding one the 
other out of existence. It has become a labor of no little mag- 
nitude to keep the run of the wondrous things which industrious, 
ingenious men are constantly perfecting. One of the latest mar- 
vels has come to light in France, under the name of ‘‘ indestruc- 
tible glass.’’ It has been patented, and the patentee uses the 
compound for making printing type. Even those best posted 
in the natures of the million-and-one patents connected with 
typography, must cheerfully admit that glass types are something 
new under the sun. Not a mere theorist is the ingenious and 
daring Frenchman who has put glass toso novel a use. He has 
not only made many fonts of the strange type, but has suc- 
ceeded in introducing them in a number of printing offices in 
France and Germany. Those who have tested the glass types 
say that they are in no way inferior to those made of metal; and 
that, in several respects, they are preferable—suffering less from 
wear, are healthier for compositors to handle, and last, though 
not least, are a great deal cheaper than metal types. They are 
cast in the same moulds that type of ordinary metal is cast in, 
and make an equally clear and well-defined impression. 

We have not seen any specimens of printing executed with the 
wonderful glass types, nor have we had the opportunity of ex- 
amining the queer type. Surprising as the invention is, there 
may be something—no, a good deal—in it. Time is always 
needed for a new thing to gain a footing; especially is this the 
case in Europe, where old things of all kinds are venerated far 
more than among us, where innovators are frowned upon and in- 
ventors regarded with suspicion. Money, too, is needed every- 
where, to bring a new thing to notice, particularly where its in- 
troduction jeopardizes an already established business, be it stage 
coaching or preparing type metal; so there may be something 
of grave importance in the new glass type. The matter is cer- 
tainly worth thinking over and inquiring into. 


* 
soo; — 


NOVEL NEWSPAPER SUIT. 


Not often is it that editors and publishers enter the courts 


against each other as debtor and creditor; indeed, unless as de- 
fendant in a libel suit, editor or publisher seems decidedly out 
of place in a judicial tribunal. Over in Brooklyn, N. Y.,—a 
place where they do all manner of queer things—Demas Barnes, 
the former proprietor of the Brooklyn Daily Argus, has been 
The latter 
gentleman claims that there is due him $201 for salary, and he 
further demands $1,000 damages to compensate him for the 


sued by his managing editor, Augustus Maverick. 


sudden decease of the Argus, he claiming that the abrupt ces- 
sation of the publication injured his professional reputation just 
ten hundred dollars worth. If Mr. Maverick’s lawyers can per- 
suade the jury to award the damages asked, then we shall pro- 
bably have a new departure in the internal workings of large 


newspaper offices. The owner or owners of a journal will have 


CIRCULAR. 


to notify their editors that the paper will be discontinued at a cer- 
tain date, or else run the risk of defending a suit for damages. 

How Mr. Maverick’s reputation as an editor could suffer by 
the sudden collapse of a paper, in the business affairs of which 
he had no voice, is another puzzling question. He was simply 
the superintendent of the editors and reporters; he sat in judg- 
ment on literary performances; he decided what must go in the 
paper, and what would keep and could be left over from day 
to day. 

Mr. Demas Barnes has not, as yet, replied to the merits of the 
claim for damages. He contents himself with averring that he 
advanced Maverick $1,200 cash as a loan, not a dollar of 
which has been repaid, and asks for $1,500 damages for injury 
done the Argus by Mr. Maverick’s inattention to his duties. 
Mr. Barnes’ rejoinders add to the interest and piquancy of a 
law suij that is a novelty in journalistic annals. If both plain- 
tiff and defendant persist in their legal fight, there will in due 
time be elicited plenty of evidence interesting to newspaper 
men, and there may be reached a decision of practical value to 
publishers employing editors. 


~~ eeooe-+ 


WOOD PAPER PROSPERITY. 

The ingenious man who perfected the process of making 
paper from wood, unintentionally conferred a boon on the 
sturdy farmers in the well-wooded State of Maine. As most of 
our readers are no doubt aware, poplar is the wood best 
adapted to the purposes of the paper maker. Poplar trees 
grow a good deal thicker than blackberries in the Sunrise State. 
For a long time the agriculturists regarded them as a nuisance, 
and were more than willing to give the poplars to any one that 
When the tillers of 
the soil found out that poplar wood had a market value, their 


chose to fell them and clear them away. 


views on the trees that they had declared to be a nuisance un- 
derwent a sudden change. No wonder either, for the demand 
for’the superabundant wood steadily increased until now, when 
the possessor of a tract of poplar forest can realize more money 
from cutting down and hauling to a railroad station the 
once despised trees, than he can by tilling a productive farm. 
Thus the inventor of wood paper, like many other ingenious 
men before him, conferred substantial benefits in regions where 
he did not even dream that he could do any good. 

Paper makers and consumers of wood paper, though they all 
rejoice in the prosperity that has so suddenly befallen a portion 
of the State of Maine, cannot fail to desire some definite in- 
formation as to the extent of the Maine poplar tracks. .Un- 
doubtedly they are quite extensive, yet they cannot be so large 
but what the heavy drafts made upon them will, in the course 
of a very few years, sweep away every poplar. At present no 
measures are taken’ to propagate the tree that has become so 
valuable in an important and growing department of paper 
making. The men who have so long regarded the poplar as 
an incumbrance are too much absorbed in converting it into 
Those 
interested in the making of wood paper should give the matter 
their consideration. 


cash, to give any thought to its probable extermination. 
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WHAT IS A REPORTER? 
Our British brethren seem determined to ground the profes- 
As with us of the 
more free-and-easy United States, literary workers for news- 
As with 
us, all that have a facility for ready writing have been wel- 


sion of journalism on a firm, legal basis. 
papers have been loosely, because rapidly, organized. 


comed into the ranks of editors and reporters, to the not pleased 
surprise of those who looked for personal dignity and social 
standing in members of the press. Time has done a great deal 
to assuage these prejudices. English gentlemen who, a few 
years ago, turned up their noses at the members of the press, 
now-a-days are anxious to personate reporters for the sake of 
seeing something extraordinary. One of these personages—a 
man of means and social position, who, strange to say, delights 
in witnessing hangings—recently obtained admission to an ex- 
ecution as a reporter. He did not work his way in under false 
pretences, but was duly and formally authorized by a news- 
paper to act as its reportorial representative. 

A rival sheet, learning of the presence of the amateur reporter 
at the execution, and how he got there, vigorously denounced 
him as an impostor, and decried the growing system of English 
gentlemen having themselves put in reporters’ places for special 
purposes, thereby furnishing a portion of the public with crude 
reports from untrained pens. It also censured the publishers 
who thus wronged their readers for the sake of obliging a few 
men of influence. The publishers did not mind the lecturing a 
bit. English newspaper publishers, like their American breth- 
ren, are used to that kind of thing. Not so the amateur re- 
porter, who had not only been held up to public scorn, ridicule, 
He had 


money as well as offended dignity, and was not going to stand 


and contempt, but had been mentioned by name. 
such outrageous treatment, and did not. He brought a suit for 
libel, claiming heavy damages; he produced his credentials as a 
reporter for the execution he wanted so badly to see, and de- 
manded justice in the shape of pounds, shillings, and pence. He 
did not get it; the judge told the jury not to give him a 
farthing, and told the astonished plaintiff that he had no 
case, deciding that a reporter was a strictly definable person- 
age, being one ‘* whose life is solely devoted to reporting for 
the press.”’ 

The English court is right. Reporting and editing are callings 
as clearly defined as that of the law. If an over-curious person, 
for the sake of listening to a trial of more than ordinary interest, 
were to palm himself off as a lawyer, claiming the privileges of a 
member of the bar, he would render himself liable to a humili- 
ating exposure at the least, in which every genuine lawyer 
would glory. The English court has taught that it is as risky 
to personate a reporter as a lawyer. In this country, a multi- 
tude of men constantly pass themselves off as editors and re- 
porters, in order to obtain privileges accorded to the press 
privileges that, in most instances, could be had by being paid 
for. Itis to get out of paying that so many Americans palm 
themselves off as newspaper men. An exposure of one or more 
of the more prominent of them, some day, may lead to a law- 


suit similar to the one just decided in England. 


| 


GEN. BEN. BUTLER’S REVENGE. 

Gen. B. F. Butler, though not by any means a timid man, 
has a wholesome fear of the newspapers. For years he has 
stood more in dread of the press than of the keenest opponents 
whom he has confronted in Congress. Time and again Mr. But- 
ler has risen in his place as the representative of Massachusetts, 
for the express purpose of excoriating the newspapers. Journal- 
ists throughout the country enjoyed the General’s onslaughts; 
the general public read and laughed ; the astute member from the 
Bay State became keenly alive to the fact that he was making 
a dunce of himself, so he set about perfecting a new plan for 
punishing the papers. This project he has completed and re- 
vealed to Congress and the country in the form of a bill pro- 
viding for the abolition of Government advertising, so far as 
the newspapers generally are concerned. Even the desperate 
spirit of the aroused Ben. F. Butler bows before the inevitable. 
He acknowledges that the Government must advertise in some 
way. He therefore proposes that the Administration shall 
publish a weekly paper to be printed by the Public Printer, and 
to contain ail acts of Congress, and all proclamations, orders, 
circulars, etc., issued by the President and the Departments. 
This would make a rather dry paper; heavier reading than it 
would contain in every number cannot well be imagined. In- 
asmuch as no one would ever dream of subscribing for so dreary 
With his cus- 
tomary adroitness, the member from Massachusetts feigns to 


a sheet, Gen. Butler regulates its circulation. 


fear that the demands for his proposed journal of light reading 
would become excessive, therefore, he provides for its restric- 
tion. Its circulation is to be circumscribed by copies being 
sent to the United States District Courts, sundry libraries, and 
a few other public places. To these places all must go that 
are desirous of obtaining information on important public 
affairs; they must consult the Butler official organ or remain in 
ignorance. How such a preposterous arrangement would re- 
sult in confusion, inconvenience, and trouble, is easily seen. 
Let us imagine a throng of men in a town anxious to read an 
important act of Congress that can be found only in the official 
advertising sheet. In the course of a week about three hun- 
dred men might succeed in obtaining opportunities to read it. 
We do not believe that there is the slightest danger of Gen. 
Butler’s official advertising organ bill ever becoming a law. It 
is entirely impracticable; is not intended to promote any public 
good, but is simply a piece of petty spite-work on the part of 
newspaper-hating Benjamin F. Butler. 
- sco 

THE compositors of the Philadelphia ress were summarily 
dismissed from that establishment by the new proprietors, on 
March 16th. 
the type, preparatory to the work necessary for Monday’s 


When they assembled on Saturday to distribute 


edition, they were met by a new foreman, who informed them 
that they were discharged, and that the office thereafter was to 
be run on a non-Union basis. The employés discharged num- 
ber thirty-two regular hands, with twelve to fifteen subs. Six 
or seven of them had been in the employ of the paper from the 


issue of its first number, in August, 1857. 
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BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR PRINTERS. 

A New York correspondent, who occupies a position which 
enables him to know whereof he speaks, asserts in positive 
terms that the outlook for the printing trade is far better in that 
great city now than it has been for several years past. Mr. 
Dalton, of the Printers’ Union in Gotham, has recently received 
advices from prominent printers in almost every State in the 
Union, certainly from every section of our country, which unite 
in stating that the printing trade is in a more wholesome and 
hopeful condition at present than it was a year ago. Employers 
feel more confidence in the future. There is more disposition 
to expand the facilities of offices that have been curtailed since 
the end of the unfortunate year 1873. More especially is this 
the case in the book and job offices. Both these departments 
are engaging additional help, giving remunerative employment 
to printers that have been in enforced idleness too long, in con- 
sequence of the depressed condition of business. In the great 
centres of population, the newspaper field is fuli—it may be 
said, overcrowded. Here in Philadelphia, the latter condition 
of affairs has for some time past obtained, not, however, to the 
detriment of the printers themselves. In the West the reports are 
encouraging from all the offices; and the Southern offices send 
more cheering and hopeful words than they have done for years. 

All these encouraging omens augur well for the immediate 
future of the printing trade, which has been under a cloud for a 
long time, and is now on the point of emerging from beneath 
While 
we have no direct vouchers for the entire reliability of Mr. Dal 


the dark veil of dullness into the sunshine of activity. 


ton’s hopeful news, we have the best of general reasons for 
putting faith in the gist of his reports, which is, that the 
printing trade has not only got to the bottom of the hill of de- 
pression, but has recovered from its enforced inactivity, and is 
once more moving onward and upward. 


i i oe — 


FINE PAPER. 

The prospects for the fine paper trade in the vicinity of 
Springfield, Mass., are remarkably bright, and may be accepted 
as an earnest of the better time coming, for which paper 
makers, in common with all other people in business, have 
been waiting for several years. Most of the mills in the Spring- 


field region have started up. Prices still remain low, but the 


- figures appear to have touched bottom, for they are remarkably 


firm. Many of the mills claim to be selling paper at what it 
costs to make it, leaving the jobbers to reap all the profits. 
Notwithstanding all this, the makers refuse long contracts, 
looking for an improvement in the future. Should rags and 
other materials advance in prices, contracts made at prevailing 
figures could not fail but prove disastrous to the manufacturers. 
There is no likelihood of the figures for either stock or labor 
going down; there is a probability of both advancing in the near 
future. There are gentlemen in the fine paper business who 
confidently predict a better business this year than was expe- 
rienced in the past five years. Let us hope that they are right. 
There is room for the anticipated improvement, and it is at all 


times better to take a cheerful than a gloomy view of things. 


CIRCULAR. 


BOOK PUBLISHING IN CLASSIC DAYS. 

The oft-quoted zesthetic Athenians, though they had not 
books such as we have, were excessively fond of literature, de- 
lighted to do honor to authors, and they certainly had writers 
worthy the homage of an intellectual people. They had pub- 
lishers, too, the men of Athens, who were ever anxious to hear 
something new and good; what is more, they held them in 
high esteem, which, in a great measure, accounts for the excel- 
lences of Homer, Xenophon, Plato, and the long, yet too short 
list of great Greek authors that has come down to us through 
the enterprise of the shrewd, far-seeing publishers of Athens. 
They were stimulated to publish, the choicest productions of 
the best minds, because an appreciative, intelligent, unpre- 
judiced public gave cheerfully the credit that was due to the 
liberal, discriminating men of business, that bestowed upon in- 
tellectual Athens the choice fruits of the best pens of their day 
and generation. 

A writer in a Paris paper, undoubtedly a well-informed and 
classically educated gentleman, handles the too-long-neglected 
subject of Athenian publishers with the brilliant freedom charac- 
teristic of writers of his nation. He says, and truly, too, ‘that 


? Librarians was 


the book trade was highly esteemed in Athens.’ 
the term by which the publishers of Plato were known, and for 
the best of reasons. Printing being unknown, the lucubrations 
of the grand old authors were transcribed by hand on costly 
papyrus, which was rolled up, as the copies of the Mosaic law 
are in orthodox Hebrew synagogues to-day, though in less 
bulky and showy form. The publisher of old, having passed 
judgment on a new work, offered the author a price, which 
being agreed upon, the writer came to the bookstore on a cer- 
tain day to read aloud his production. Of this performance 
due notice was given. No admission fee was charged, conse- 
quently the bookstore of the time of Socrates was jammed with 
an appreciative audience. Cultured citizens came to buy as 
well as listen. If the publisher’s judgment proved correct 

and it did twenty centuries ago in the same proportion as it dces 
now, which is in ten cases out of eleven—copies were contracted 
for on the spot, at what we would call fancy prices. Our lively 
French friend tells us that a copy of ‘‘ Pythagoras Treatises ’ 
is safe to count five francs as the 


With a 
moment’s ciphering, every mathematical reader of the Circu- 


sold for 9,147 francs. It 
equivalent of one of our dollars, lacking five cents. 
LAR will know how much ‘‘ Pythagoras ’’ brought—a good deal 
more than he would now-a-days, our readers averse to figures 
may rest assured. 

Perhaps if we, of America, would pay the same honors to 
book publishers, and pay them the generous prices for works 
that the Athenians did, we should build up a literature as meri- 
torious and durable as that which was created when ancient 
Athens was the world’s intellectual centre. Of course the 
question is an open one, a mere suggestion as it were, to which 
answers may be sent to ‘* Queries and Replies.’’ 





Ir is not uncommon now for English reviewers to notice 


American books. 
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IN MEMORIAM—GEORGE P. GORDON. 

At a meeting of members of the printing trade, called to take 
action on the death of George P. Gordon, and held in the city 
of New York, February 4th, 1878, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and presented to the family of our lamented fellow 
craftsman: 


Wuereas, Divine Providence, in His infinite wisdom, has called from 
this life a gifted and highly respected member of our profession, and 

Wuenreas, His associates in the printing trade, in which he was so 
universally known and respected, have assembled to do honor to his 
memory, and place on record this memorial of their esteem and friend- 
ship ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That ia the death of George P. Gordon, his family has lost 
a devoted husband and father, and the “art preservative of all arts’”’ a 
craftsman and inventor of rare genius and skill, a kind and liberai em- 
ployer and a generous benefactor ; and that we sincerely lament the loss 
of a citizen so upright in all the relations of life. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of our deceased friend our ten- 
derest sympathies, and that eopies of these resolutions be presented to 
them. 

Anprew Litt.e, Cha/rman, 

(Of Farmer, Little & Co.) 


SrepPuEn S. Hor, Secretary, 
(Of R. Hoe & Co.) 





THE Neale-Appleton plate steam printing press is now in 
operation in the press room of the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving at Washington. A great deal is claimed for this ma- 
chine by its inventors, they maintaining that it can print four 
thousand perfect impressions in one day, which would be equal 
to a day’s work of five hand presses. It requires three attend- 
ants, who will do the work of ten men. How the latter feat is 
accomplished we are not informed, nor has anything been 
made public, thus far, as to the actual working of the new 
machine. It has not yet been bought by the Government, and 
may not be. It was set up in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, to be tested for six months; before the lapse of that 
time, we shall probably learn something definite concerning 
the success or otherwise of plate printing by steam. 


————— + see +> 


By THE large fire at Fourth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia, on the night of March 25th, the following parties were 
burned out, but insured for the amounts stated, the losses ag- 
gregating considerably more than the insurances: 


A. T. Zeising & Co., printers 


ore’ s $9,000 
Horace Binder, printer and lithographer . 4,000 
H. J. Toudy & Co., lithographers 20,000 
Oldach & Mergenthaler, bookbinders 26,000 | 


New quarters have been secured and business resumed by A. 
T. Zeising & Co., at 306 Chestnut Street; Messrs. Oldach & 
Mergenthaler have located at No. 16 South Seventh Street; and 
Messrs. Toudy & Co. and Horace Binder will resume business 
as soon as suitable accofnmodations can be obtained. 

eee 

By AN error in reporting the names of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion, the name of the Hon. Y. S. Walter, of the Delaware 
County Republican, was accidentally omitted. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

Rev. T. F. G., Anperson, S. C.—I have an old German 
printed in Nuremberg, in 1483, by Anthony Roburger, the wood-cuts by 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the preceptors of Albrecht Durer. 


sible, 


It is in two 
folio volumes, and in almost perfect preservation. Could you give me 
an approximation to the money value of such a book? It has been in 
our family about forty years. In the ‘‘ American Encyclopaedia of Print- 
ing,” by J. B. Lippincott & Co., this Bible is spoken of under the name 
of Michael Wohlgemuth. 


Twetve-mo.—You are right. Peter II., of Valencia, did, in the year 
1338, issue an order to the paper makers of Valencia and Xativa, com- 
manding them, under pain of severe punishment, to manufacture better 
paper than they had been doing. 

Nemo.—A process for making paper from sea-weeds was patented in 
France in 1833. 

Downeaster.—Yes! Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, though 
he was, throughout his long and useful life, identified as a citizen with 
the city of his adoption—Philadelphia. 

Mutier.—So far as we can ascertain, straw paper was first success- 
fully used for newspaper printing in 1855. 
from straw late in 1872, by John Priestly. 


Fine book paper was made 


Sxeptic.—Yes! 
in 1808. 


Rees’ Encyclopedia was published in Philadelphia 


ANTIQUARIAN.—Wm. Hagar, the type founder, was born in Rutland, 
Vt., in 1798. He died in New York in the latter part of 1863. 
an apprenticeship to a watchmaker. 


He served 
Leaving his native place for New 
York, he sought in vain for employment in his proper calling. Necessity 
compelled him to accept an humble situation in Elihu White’s type foun- 
dry. Slowly, but surely, he became a master of the art into which he 


was forced to begin his career in the humblest capacity. 


CasH1er.—Jacob Perkins, a citizen of Massachusetts, early in the pre- 
sent century substituted steel for copper plates in the engraving of bank 
notes. He likewise devised a process by which transfers of the first en- 


gravings on soft steel were hardened so that they could be printed from. 


TypoGrapHer.—The first type foundry in the United States was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1796. It was started by Archibald Binny, a 
Scotchman, and James Ronaldson. Long before Binney came to this 
country, Sower made German type in Germantown (now Twenty-second 
Ward of Philadelphia), and Buell, in a small way, produced English type 
in Connecticut. Binny & Ronaldson were the first to put the business on 
a permanent basis. 





THE manuscript of Washington’s farewell address is in posses- 
sion of the new Lenox Library in New York. Mr. Lenox pur- 
chased it for $2,000, a very small price compared with what 
it would now sell for. This library contains many other very 
rare treasures, among which is a superb copy of the Mazarin 
Bible, printed atsMentz, by Gutenberg, and compiled in 1455, 
the first book printed with movable type, and still, singular to 
say, one of the noblest typographical monuments in existence. 
There are only two copies on this continent, the other soon to be 
sold by the executors of the late George Brinley, of Hartford. 
The last copies sold at the Perkins sale in London, June 6th, 
1873, brought for the one on vellum, $17,000; that on paper, 


$13,550. 


- -~2sco-—— 

A LATE comical error appeared in the Parliamentary report 
Sir W. Harcourt de- 
scribed Mr. Bright as the Gamaliel of Birmingham. In the 
paper alluded to this is turned into “the gamebird of Birming- 
ham.”’ 


of one of the London morning papers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
PARIS has eight hundred newspapers. 
WHAT dress is to woman type is to a newspaper. 
BAD punctuation for a publisher—Stop my paper. 

A NEW Georgia paper is to be called the Okeefenokean. 

How many thousand ems are there in the footprints of time ? 

THE works of Frederick the Great make thirty-four large 
folio volumes. 

THE New York 77ibune has put in a new press for the 
printing of the weekly. 

THE publisher of a weekly paper in Illinois prints in each 
issue a chapter of the Bible. 

A CALIFORNIA poet has apostrophized castor oil in a senti- 
mental poem. This is a new way to strike oil. 

THE managing editor of a Texas newspaper is expected to do 
very little writing and a great deal of shooting. 

A FRENCH balloonist has printed an account of twenty-four 
aerial voyages. It is light reading of a high order. 

Mr. BEN. PERLEY PoorE has published a directory of the 
Forty-fifth Congress. It is well written, but the plot is not 
good. 

Mr. CHARLES CROCKER, one of the millionaires of San 
Francisco, was in early life a newsboy in the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

THE Italians are taking great interest in German literature, 
and are translating many modern and classical German authors 
into their own language. 


THE London Daily News has a telephone between its office 


and the reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons. It is 
used simply for giving orders. 
REV. ADIRONDACK MurRRAY is paid $7,000 a year. His 


sermons are dictated in advance to a lady type-writer, and he 
preaches from the printed slips. 

GEORGE CoMBE’s ‘Constitution of Man’’ has reached a | 
circulation of 100,000 copies in England, and been translated 
into half a dozen modern languages. i 

On the 2d of March the London Atheneum completed its 
fiftieth anniversary. In 1830 it passed into the hands of the 
late Sir Charles Dilke, whose son now owns it. 

A NEW comic journal, called the Wadepuh/, in character like 
the Vienna /Zea, and devoted to caricatures and humorous 
sketches, has been added to the list of Berlin newspapers. 

A wIipow and six half-orphans have the hardest kind of feel- 
ings towards a compositor through whose fearless manipulations 
of the types a lately deceased Noble Grand was described as 
‘a prominent old fellow.’’ 

THE craze for first editions continues unabated. At a recent 
” 


sale the first editions of Milton’s ‘* Comus, and 


‘* Paradise Lost,’’ produced respectively $250, $365, and $170; 


‘* Lycidas,”’ 


an original set of Byron’s poems, $85; Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’’ $97; Ruskin’s ‘* Modern Painters ’’ and ‘* Stones 
of Venice,’’ $146; and the 1640 edition of Shakspeare’s poems, 
$310. 


| years. 
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THE Troy Zimes building perished from a lighted cigar. 
We were about to say that you must smoke your cigar without 
lighting it ; but the Elmira Gazette says the moral is that you 
must never own a printing office. 

THE Paris correspondent of the London 7imes is Oppert de 
Blowitz, and he is a Servian by birth. 
lish. 


He does not write Eng- 
His letters are telegraphed to the 7%mes in French, and 
translated in the office of that paper. 

THE authorities of the British Museum, Reading Room and 
Library, are considerably exercised over the mysterious disap- 
pearance from its shelves of the whole of the ‘* Bohn ”’ series of 
works, which were among the books of reference. 

‘JOB PRINTING ! Job printing !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Partington; 
the other day, as she peeped over her spectacles at the adver- 
tising pages of a country paper. ‘Poor Job! they’ve kept 
him printing, week after week, ever since I learned to read ; 
and if he wasn’t the patientest man that ever was, he never 


, 


could have stood it so long, nohow.’ 


For a number of years the Connecticut legislators have been 
bamboozled into making annual appropriations five times the 
usual figure to the publishers of German newspapers, ‘ for 


” 


translating and printing’’ the acts of the General Assembly, 
when no translating is done except by the German printers as 
they set up the matter from English copy. 

OLD engravings are the present rage in London, and com- 
mand fabulous prices. A collector of engravings, in selling off 
some of his stock recently, found that he received for them as 
many guineas as he had paid shillings, and another was much 
astonished when one of his prints, for which he paid only a few 


shillings, was knocked down for £80, ($400.) 

THE sermons of Dr. Thomas Arnold, preached mostly in 
Rugby School Chapel, and revised and edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. W. E. Forster, will be published in six volumes, crown 
octavo, during the present month, by the Longmans, and will 
meet a want which has been long felt. It has been next to im- 
possible to procure them in England or America. 

Tuey tell of a printer in Canada who can instantly give the 
date of every occurrence in his town for the past twenty years. 
They instance: He entered a room the other day where a warm 
discussion was in progress over the date of the recruiting for the 
One Hundredth Regiment. The disputes varied five or six 
Upon being asked he said it was on the 4th of April, 
1858. 
found to be correct. 


The records were afterwards examined, and he was 


A POET once came to The Old Man to collect for some of 


his verses. ‘* Did you write that?’’ exclaimed the publisher. 
‘* First thing ever contributed; let me see ’’—throwing $30 on 


“1 


have n’t money enough on hand to properly remunerate you. 


the counter, and shaking up $40 more in the drawer. 


Call again in about an hour. I always pay good prices for 


such efforts.’”” The poet rushed off, squandered $8 for drinks, 


and came back at the appointed time. ‘* Ah, yes; you are our 
new poet. Here’s a dollar for you; you can’t live on air.’’ 


Poet faints on the front steps. 
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AMONG THE KIOSQUES. 

Paris is a city of many newspapers. 
income is so small as to excite the wonder of foreigners anent 
his capacity to live on it, can alwaysafford a little copper money 
to buy a journal with. He has an Athenian love for news, and 
swears by the journalists who retail it to him, knowing them all 
by their names, and evincing a shrewd spirit of criticism as to 
their talents and their shortcomings. He is generally fickle, and 
deserts an old newspaper pretty easily for a new one; but he 
always does this for some hizh-sounding reason connected with 
his conscience. Either his journal has become too reactionary 
or too revolutionary, or else the writer whose articles he most 
valued has left the staff to go and develop his peculiar ideas in 
a paper of his own starting. This is constantly happening, for 
it requires only $10,000 to set a Parisian daily on its legs, and 
as individualism is the chief characteristic of French writing, a 
journalist who has once made a hit mostly aspires to be an 
editor. He always finds a capitalist to back him. Retired dry 
salters, pickle-merchants, and others take a great pride in owning 
journals conducted by smart young men, who, besides paying 
them good dividends for their money, send them tickets for the 
play, and introduce them into literary circles. At this moment 
there are five-and-forty daily newspapers in Paris, and as each 
professes to have a programme of its own, every tone and semi- 
tone of public opinion is represented. Youcan almost tell who 
a man is by the newspapers he buys. Watch the crowd of 
buyers round the kiosques in times of political excitement, or sit 
in a café, or a railway carriage, and it is seldom you will guess 
amiss if you infer that a man is so-and-so because he peruses this 
orthat. It requires a little experience to do this, because the ma- 
jority of papers change their politics in a more or less degree 
every season; but the process is facilitated by the fact that a 
Frenchman seldom reads a paper from whose views he dissents. 
Or, if he does from curiosity, his face soon wrinkles up into un- 
mistakable disgust, fear, or indignation as he handles the un- 
clean sheet. For two pins he would assure you that all its 
writers are scamps. He will credit them neither with talent 
Their arguing in opposition to his crotchets 
proves that they cannot belong to the parti des honnétes gens, 
or that of the gens d’ esprit, or that of the gens de bon sens, which 
are the three parties into which Frenchmen divide themselves 
for social purposes. 

The daily paper of the largest circulation is M. de Girardin’s 
Petit Fournal, sold at one sou, which at this moment issues 
550,000 copies a day; and next to it comes the tribe of other 
halfpenny papers, the Petit Moniteur, which is a MacMahonist, 
the Nouveau Fournal, ditto, and the Petit Corporal, Bonapartist. 
Among the larger dailies 


nor conviction. 


that is, those which sell for more than 
one sou—M. de Girardin’s France holds the palm, and after it 
ranks the Figaro. ‘This journal’s reactionary politics are suffi- 
ciently well known; but many, who have no relish for M. Saint 
Genest’s drum and blunderbuss leaders, buy it for its literary 
supplement and the excellant dramatic criticisms of M. Auguste 
Vitu. The Paris Fournal, edited by M. Henri de Péne, is a 


figaro of milder tone, less aggressive than its prototype, and 


The Frenchman, whose | 
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more exempt from personalities, but its circulation is more se- 
lect than large. It is read chiefly by ladies and gentlemen who 
like to be well posted in sporting and fashionable intelligence. 
The Bonapartists and the republicans have also their respective 
Figaros in the Gaulois and Evénement—papers which interlard 
the gravest political news with jokes, and will always elbow out 
the report of a parliamentary debate for the sake of devoting 
more room to the last new comedy or sensation trial in the As- 
size Courts. The four last-named journals form a class apart in 
the press. They are frowned at by persons of a sober turn of 
mind, and depend for their circulation on ladies, Boulevard quid- 
nuncs, and festive persons generally; but for all this they are 
much better informed than their steadier contemporaries, and are 
tolerably enterprising in collecting news of all things that hap- 
pen in France, though they trouble themselves little about what 
takes place in foreign countries. It need not be said that France 
does not possess a single newspaper on the scale and with the 
resources of the London dailies; oppressive laws having rendered 
newspaper property too precarious for enterprise, so that when 
one talks of a good French paper, one must be taken to mean a 
paper whose articles are ably written. Five papers shine pre- 
éminently in this respect—the Republique Francaise, Fournal des 
Débats, Temps, XTXme Stécle, and Fournal de Paris. The 
first-named has a circulation of 25,000, and is conducted by M. 
Gambetta, whose terse diction and forcible perorations can often 
be read in times when there is some great public matter stirring. 
It is largely patronized by politicians, and may be reckoned as 
the official organ of the Left. The Yournal des Débats, which 
is the property of M. Léon Say, represents the Left Centre, and 
owes its popularity at this hour to the brilliant leaders of M. John 
Lemoinne. Having been for many years the organ of the Or- 
leanists, its conversion to republicanism had a great effect in 
bringing over Academicians and savants to the party of progress. 
The Zemps, M. Hebrard’s paper, is above all liberal, taking 
more account of measures than of men, and invariably tempe- 
rate. The Yournal de Paris, which bears the colors of the Or- 
leans princes, is edited by M. Edouard Herve, one of the few 
Frenchmen who knows foreign subjects thoroughly. He is an 
admirable writer, cool and witty; but he seems to have read his 
English history wrong side upward, for his theories as to consti- 
tutional government are founded on the opinion that it is the 
The X/7Xme Siécle is the 
organ of free thought, and circulates mostly among doctors and 


House of Lords that governs England. 
professors. Its conductors, MM. Edmond About and Francisque 
Sarcey, are two doughty haters of clericalism, and daily belabor 
the Pope, the Jesuits, and the clergy at large, with an ardor 
which excites M. Louis Veuillot, in the Univers, to frenzy. The 
Univers is the organ of the Ultramontanes, while the Monde, 
its milder rival, goes in for Catholicism with the edge taken off. 
The former circulates among members of the Church militant, 
the latter among peaceably-disposed curés, who are never heard 
inquiring as to the price of faggots. Legitimism has for its 
speaking-trumpets the Union and Gazette de France, the latter 
of which is the oldest established paper in the world, for it was 
founded by Théophraste Renaudot, under the patronage of Car- 
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dinal Richelieu, in 1632, and has flourished uninterruptedly ever 
since. During a century and a half it was the official organ of 
the French government, but was superseded in these functions 
during the first Napoleon’s reign by the J/oniteur, the which, in 
its turn, was dethroned from its official seat in 1869 by the Four 
nal Officiel. The Moniteur is now the organ of the Duc De- 
cazes, and a puzzling organ it is, emitting as many strange con- 
stitutional cacophony as the /rancais, whichdiscourses under the 
inspiration of the Duc de Broglie. The Presse and Liberté, both 
originally founded as liberal journals by M. de Girardin, have 
become reactionary, but have a circulation in financi! circles. 

We come now to the Bonapartist papers, namely: the Ordre 
official organ of the party and conducted under the direction of 
M. Rouher; the 7atrie, which circulates among tradesmen and 
rentiers, who thought the Second Empire a glorious régime for 
filling tills; and the ays, which, in the hands of the two Cassag- 
nacs, father and son, does all the swashbuckling work of the 
Chiselhurst faction, insulting and defying republicans, preaching 
coups d’étdét, and saying such things generally as may delight 
bristling Corsicans and half-pay officers with a strong taste for 
absinthe. The /ays was, until latterly, the most virulent paper 
on this earth of trouble; but it has been now distanced by the 
Défense (social and religious), whose writers, under the orders of 
Bishop Dupanloup, distil gail instead of logic, and delight in 
those perfidious insinuations, wrapped up in honeyed phrase, 
which the priestly mind is peculiarly adept at conveying. We 
may Close our list of Parisian papers with the Raffel, Siécle, and 
Constitutionnel, which are all good in their way. The Rappel/ 
has a circulation of 70,000, and is to be found in the hands of 
all working men and cab-drivers who take sufficient interest in 
politics to pay more than a halfpenny for their literature. It is 
uncompromisingly radical, but rather wildly written at times, and 
not given to obeying party discipline. The Svéc/e is the favor- 
ite newspaper of publicans, and enjoys a circulation of about 30, - 
000. It is as radical as the Rappe/, but more statesmanlike in 
tone, for M. Jules Simon has a hand in controlling it. The Con- 
stitutionnel professes to be an independent conservative journal, 
and is temperately written; but it looks more conservative than 
independent, and must often excite queer reflections in the minds 
of readers who knew it under the Restoration as the boldest and 
most brilliant of liberal journals. It was in the Comstitutionnel 
that Benjamin Constant wrote, and that M. Thiers split his first 
pen. Itnow affords political pabulum to the timid race of petty 
dourgeots who live in hourly dread of revolution, and can never 
hear a water-pipe burst without exclaiming: ‘‘ Here is Ninety- 
three come back! The Communists are on us!’ 

ee 

THERE were published in 1877, in England, 5,095 new books 
or new editions, as against 4,888 in 1876. Novels, as usual, 
take the lead, summing up the frightful number of 854 new 
works of fiction. Theology comes next, with 737 books; edu- 
cational, 529; juvenile, 522; history, biography, etc., 373; 
poetry and drama, 358; voyages and travels, 209; commerce 
and political economy, 189; arts and sciences, 189; law, 118; 


medicine, 215; and miscellaneous, 802. 
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THE DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBER. 


One day last week, while sad and dreary, 
As we wended, weak, and weary, 

Across tl e unswept floor ; 
We heard, at first, a gentle tapping, 
Then it became an earnest rapping, 

At our sanctum door. 


** Come in!’’ we said; while yet he pondered, 
And in silence we still wondered 
What for us could be in store; 
Then, the door-bolt gently turning, 
In he walked. Our cheek was burning! 
Thoughts of crimson gore. 


** Are you the man who does the writing ?”’ 
(What word will rhyme with this but fighting? 
Quickly thought we, o’er and o’er). 

** Sir, we are,’’ we gently told him, 
Nodding to the boys to hold him, 


If he tried to beat us sore. 


‘* Then you'll please give me a credit 
Opposite that little debit, 
For two dollars more. 
I like your paper, and will take it 
As long as you will strive to make it 


As good as it has been before.’’ 


We jumped! He dodged! Thus we missed him, 
Or we surely would have kissed him, 
No matter if the boys did roar ; 
So seldom treated in this manner, 
We felt inclined to sing hosannah ! 


Only this and nothing more. 





E. B. GRANNIS is editor of the Church Union, New York, a 
large quarto of influence and considerable circulation. Grannis 
publishes the paper, edits it, and canvasses for advertising, and 
does all the heavy work, with the assistance of a young and 
bright-eyed girl who keeps the books. Grannis receives scores 
of, letters addressed to Rev. Mr. Grannis, Rev. Dr. Grannis, 
D. D., Elder E. B. Grannis, etc., and beginning, ‘*‘ My dear 
sir,’’ or **Dear Brother Grannis.’’? Grannis, though, is a 
woman—a little, nervous, active, black-eyed woman, who 
weighs about ninety pounds. ‘‘I have never intended to mask 
myself,’’? she says, ‘‘ but I have felt that if the paper suited, 
my sex was nothing to nobody, and that perhaps my argu- 
ments would seem weaker if it were known that a little woman 
uttered them. I had a letter the other day from a confiding 
clergyman in Ohio, who saluted me as ‘ Brother E. B.,’ and 
asked my private opinion as to whether women ought to be 
allowed to speak in prayer meeting. I wrote confidentially 
that I did not think it would do any hurt.’’ 





THE .London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has lately put out ‘* Turning-Points in General Church His- 
tory.’’ The salient points of the history of the Church have 
been more especially treated on in this volume, yet the 
story is unbroken, and all the important links are given. It 
will serve admirably as a popular Church history for ordinary 


readers. 
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STORY OF AN OLD PRINTER. 

The casual reader of the Providence Journal is génerally apt 
to infer that that very respectable sheet has a history nearly 
coeval with the art of printing; but such, we regret to say, is 
not the case. Our respected and respectable cotemporary is 
only fifty-seven years old, and a*man is still living who set type 
for its first number. The Yournal has recently published the 


recollections of this man—Deacon Robert M. Pearse, of East 


Providence, and they afford some interesting views, not only of | 


the newspaper business in those days, but of the system of ap- 
prenticeship which then prevailed, and for which this more 
rapid generation has devised no substitute. Young Pearse, in 
October, 1819, when sixteen years old, entered the bookstore of 
Messrs. Miller & Hutchens, of Providence. Connected there- 
with was a small printing office and a small bookbindery. 
Four months afterwards the publication of the Yournal was 
begun, and in the following June the young man, having made 
up his mind that he liked the business, was formally bound to 
it, and indentured to serve as an apprentice until he was twenty- 
one years old. The articles, which are expressed with all due 
legal formality, set forth that Robert M. Pearse, son of Robert 
Pearse, voluntarily and with the consent of his father, binds 


himself apprentice to John Miller and John Hutchens, of Provi- 


dence, printers, to learn their art, trade, or mystery, and, after | 


the manner of an apprentice, to serve from the date hereof until 
the 21st day of October, in the year 1824. The document 
proceeds: 

During all which said term, the said Apprentice 47s said 
Masters faithfully shall serve, ‘heir secrets keep, their lawful 
commands gladly obey; Ae shall do no damage to Ais said 
Masters nor see it done by others, without letting or giving 
notice thereof to Azs said Masters; he shall not waste Ais said 
Master’s Goods, nor lend them unlawfully to any; 4e shall not 
commit fornication nor contract matrimony within the said 
term. At cards, dice, or any other unlawful game, Ae shall 
not play, whereby ¢he said Miller and Hutchens may have 
damage. With Avs own goods, or the goods of others, without 
license from Ais said AZasters shall neither buy or sell; 4e shall 
not absent Aimse/f by day or by night from Ais said Master's 
service, without their leave; or haunt ale houses, taverns, or 
play houses; but in all things behave Azmse/f as a good and 
faithful apprentice ought to do toward Ais said A/asters and all 
And the said A/i/ler and 


Hutchens do hereby promise to teach and instruct, or cause the 


their families during the said term. 


said apprentice to be taught and instructed in the Art, Trade 
or Calling of a Printer by the best ways and means ¢hey can. 
Also to furnish him with good and sufficient meat, drink and 
clothing. 

It is also stipulated that the father consents to the agreement 
made by his son. 


to have his board, clothes, and instruction in the business to | 


which he had devoted himself. How many young printers of this 
day would put up with such a reward for their valuable ser- 
vices. After a while, Mr. Pearse says, his clothes got so thin 


he could n’t stand it, and complaint to his employers resulted 


whose occupation is the ‘art preservative,’’ 


Thus for five years’ labor the young man was | 
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in their paying him $30 a year to clothe himself with, and for 


a few months before the expiration of his term, he was also 
allowed to find his own board, and was given two dollars a 
week for that object. The deacon’s reminiscences of the way 
a newspaper was printed, in his young days, are interesting. 
Those who have seen the Bullock presses striking off hun- 
dreds of //era/ds a minute, can understand the progress that 
has been made since 1820, when two hundred impressions an 
hour was considered quick work. The Journal in those days 
had a circulation of two hundred and fifty copies; now it has 
one press which is capable of printing twelve thousand impres- 
sions an hour. The subsequent journeyings of this old printer 
it is not necessary to relate. The facts we have mentioned are 
both interesting and suggestive 


g showing the strides made by 
the mechanic arts in the past half century, and indicating how 
the thorough, conscientious, steady-going men of the last gene- 
ration acquired the knowledge which served them and their 


country so well. Sooner or later we will have to devise some 


sort of substitute for the old system of apprenticeship, the sys- 


Franklin 


Now all we can do is to wonder at the curious contrast between 


tem under which and men like him were reared. 


the customs of former days and the customs of our day.—Bos- 


ton Herald. 





AT a certain boarding house in this city is a young man 
and whose labors 
occupy him during those hours when the majority of mankind 
is asleep. Of course he gets hungry and is accustomed to get 
a lunch when he starts out for his nightly toil. This lunch is 
done up in a paper and placed on a table in the hall of the 
boarding house, from which the young man takes it when he 
goes out. One evening this week, as he went out, he saw two 
bundles lying upon the table, and unthinkingly took the one 
nearest and carried it away. About midnight that unfailing 
monitor—an empty stomach—warned him that lunch time had 
arrived, and with high hopes and a keen appetite, he took out 
his bundle and opened it, but was struck all aback to find, in- 
stead of his coveted food, a small package of neatly folded 
handkerchiefs, which had been placed upon the table by the 
laundryman for one of the other boarders. Language fails to 
do justice to the denouement, and so we draw the curtain. 
- -s2ee- - - - 

THE Richmond “correspondent of the Alexandria Gazette 
would be nothing, if not satirical. Hear him: ‘* The news- 
paper reporter’s life is perhaps the most difficult in the world. 
His profession exposes him to many dangers, including free 


lunches, free tickets, and free whisky in election times. Under 


| this accumulation of dangers, they sometimes succumb.”’ 


« aii: ams 

THE London 7Zimes has entered the field as a publisher of 
books. 
Year 1851.” 
bining a diary of each day’s events, with meteorological re- 


Its first venture was a ‘‘ Summary of Events Since the 
Its next will be an octavo of 400 pages, com- 


ports and a review of the year’s occurrences, all made up from 
the columns of the 7imes. 
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ARE ADVERTISEMENTS READ? 

Hon. John Forsyth, the veteran editor of the Mobile Register, 
used to tell a good story to illustrate the value of newspaper 
advertising, as a means of getting before the public whenever 
you wished them to know of your wants or wares. 

Mr. Forsyth was accidently drawn into.a discussion of this 
subject with a mercantile friend, who expressed emphatic 
doubts that an advertisement benefited a man’s business at all, 
and closed his side of the debate with the common remark: 
**It’s all money given to the aid of the newspapers. Nobody 
reads my advertisement, or thinks of it, or looks after it, except 
your foreman and collector.’’ 

Forsyth replied: ‘‘Let us test the truth of your assertion. 
Sit down and write out an advertisement such as I dictate, and 
we will put it in the smallest type the cases contain, and insert 
it in the remotest corner of the Register that you can select.’’ 

The next morning there appeared in agate, without a bit of 
display, and in the most out-of-the-way place in the paper, the 
following: 

Wantrep—To buy a dog. Apply at No. — Blank Street. 

The contract was that in case the ‘*ad’’ was a ‘*success,’’ 
the merchant was to pay Forsyth $5 and treat to wine and 
oysters. If it failed to meet the eyes of parties with merchant- 
able canines, the editor was to pay the merchant $5 and set up 
a supper for the two. 

During the day of the first appearance of his experiment, the 
merchant called at the Register office several times. He looked 
as though he was in trouble, appeared nervous, looked over his 
shoulder like one who is pursued by a terrible bore or persistent 
dun. Finally, late in the evening he met his editorial friend, 
and before the latter had time to open his mouth, the merchant 
said, hurriedly and excitedly, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake leave that 
advertisement out of your evening edition. There’s $5 for it, 
and $5 more to pay you for saying No. Blank Street has got 
adog. Let’s go and get the oysters; I’m nearly worried to 
death.”’ 

-ece-r - 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 
The power of the press for good or evil grows constantly more 


? 


apparent. In America, at least, ‘‘the fourth estate ’’ is the first 
in point of influence, and we have only to read a few pages of 
the recent history of our country to assure ourselves of its potency. 
It was the press which exposed the gigantic frauds of the 
Tweed ring, and brought its infamous membership to condign 
punishment; it was the press which denounced the ‘* Back Pay 
Swindle,’’ and compelled the greedy authors of that scheme to 
disgorge their ill-gotten gains; and it was the press which un- 
earthed the villainy of the Credit Mobilier enterprise, and 
brought to light the dark ways of a certain class of statesmen 
who have the knack of putting money ‘where it will do the 
most good.’’ But the power of the press lies in its in- 
dependence; that gone, its influence must speedily follow. 
When a journal comes to be recognized as the organ of a party, 
people begin to regard its most plausible arguments and pre- 
sentations of a question with watchfulness and distrust. It is 
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now only a special pleader; we may admire its ingenuity and 
its eloquerfce, but as the organ of a party it is its business to 
present only one side of a question, and therefore it is impossi- 
ble to accord it entire confidence. At the best it may tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

After all, the attempt to defend the course of a favorite 
party, right or wrong, is based upon the most short-sighted 
policy. A true friend is plain and outspoken. He does not 
think it the part of kindness to keep silence when we do wrong, 
or to persuade us and others that we have done right. . He lifts 
in time the warning voice, and when the evil has been done, 
he urges reformation. 

Now, it is evident that the great parties in this country have 
many false friends, or many unwise friends, among the news- 
papers. Nothing grows faster than the arrogance of political 
organizations; nothing is more blinding than the unhindered 
exercise of power. A party never reforms itself; the reforma- 
tion must be begun by the admonition of a firm, friendly voice, 
which compels it to abandon the road to ruin by making evi- 
dent its destination to the whole country. It is impossible to 
hoodwink the public for ever. Peculation, neglect, and stu- 
pidity will in the end inevitably work out their legitimate con- 
sequences, and the paper which has persisted in defending its 
idol will be taught that honesty is the best policy in journal- 
ism, as it is in everything else. ‘* The freedom of the press’”’ 
has become a battle cry, which rallies brave men everywhere 
where the interests of human liberty are imperiled; but that 
press is not in any proper sense free which is capable of being 
subsidized and made the slave of party. 

- sete —~—O 

THE New Zealand Gazette says that the flax of that country 
has lately come to the front in a new character. Rope, mat- 
ting, and linen cloth have all been manufactured from it, and 
now it is presented in the shape of good, serviceable wrap- 
ping paper, card board, and roofing for houses. The mills for 
carrying on these operations have been named the Kaihu, and 
are located in the district of Northern Wairoa, where a very 
considerable plant has been erected, at a cost of between 
$100,000 and $200,000. An examination of the wrapping 
paper, card board, and roofing felt thus produced, shows that, 
in respect to both quality and cheapness, the market affords 
nothing preferable. The paper is of a fine, close texture, and 
almost as strong as parchment—it will tear, but not break; and 
the prepared material for roofing purposes is not only of supe- 
rior adaptation in point of quality to the usual descriptions of 
felt roofing, but it is furnished at a much lower price. The 
matting manufactured from the flax is also found to have the 
advantage not only of being much cheaper than the well-known 
coir matting, but trials of the fabric prove that it will stand 
three times the wear and tear. 
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THE Committee of Ways and Means, House of Representa- 


| tives, is engaged on a second revision of the Wood tariff bill, 


and the duty on printers’ ink and ink powders has been changed 


| to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
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HINTS TO WRITERS. 

William Cullen Bryant once gave the following sensible ad- 
vice toa young man who had offered him an article for the 
Evening Post: 

My young friend, I observe that you have used several French 
expressions in your letter. I think, if you will study the English 
language, that you will find it capable of expressing all the ideas 
that you may have. I have always found it so, and in all that 
I have written I do not recall an instance where I was tempted 
to use a foreign word, but that, on searching, I have found a 
better one in my own language. 

Be simple, unaffected; be honest in your speaking and writ- 
ing. 

Call a spade by its name, not a well known oblong instrument 


Never use a long word when a short one will do as well. 


of manual labor; let a home be a home and not a residence; a 
place not a locality, and so on of the rest. When a short word 
will do, you always lose bya longone. You lose in clearness; 
you lose in honest expression of meaning; and, in the estimation 
of all men who are capable of judging, you lose in reputation 
for ability. 

The only true way to shine, even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may be a thick crust, but 
in the course of time truth will find a place to break through. 
Elegance of language may not be in the power of us all, but 
simplicity and straitforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak, and as you think. If with 
your inferior, speak no coarser than usual; if with your superior, 
speak no finer. Be what you say, and within the rules of pru- 
dence. No one ever was a gainer by singularity of words or in 
pronunciation. The truly wise man will so speak that no one 
will observe how he speaks. A man may show great know- 
ledge of chemistry by carrying bladders of strange gases to 
breathe; but one will enjoy better health, and find more time ‘for 
business, who lives on common air. 

Sidney Smith once remarked: ‘* After you have written an 
article, take your pen and strike out half the words, and you 
will be surprised to see how much stronger it is.”’ * 

EDITORIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

Speaking of the wild work made in the setting up of type 
from manuscript copy, it is but proper to say that neither the 
compositor nor proof-reader are at all times responsible for the 
errors which occasionally appear in the printed matter. The 
sort of copy furnished by the late Horace Greeley could not be 
**set up”’ 





by every printer, and when a new hand was called 
upon to perform the trying task, some ridiculous blunder was 
certain to happen. The writer recalls a ludicrous error perpe- 
trated by a green hand, who was acting as a ‘‘sub’’ for one of 
the ‘‘regulars,’’ and passed by the proof-reader, which roused 
the irascibility of ‘the founder of the 77isune,’’ 


degree. 


to an intense 
The article had received more than usual care and 
thought from the great journalist, and the subject was the ex- 
clusiveness of the Japanese Government in dealing with foreign 
commerce. - In the course of his article the writer declared tha 


the only forcible, the only effective arguments with barbarians 
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were those uttered by the mouths of Paixhans. His feel 
ings may well be conceived when, on reading the editorial next 
morning, he learned that the ‘only effective arguments were 
The 
language of Horace on that occasion was more emphatic than 


those uttered by the mouths of forty proud Parisians.’’ 
classical. A rather comical change was that produced in the 
The 


reporter who described the reception of General Scott, many 


meaning of a word by the dropping out of a single letter. 


years ago, on his arrival in this city, intended to say he was 


’ 


‘* greeted by a large and enthusiastic crowd,’’ and was amazed 


to find that the hero of Lundy’s Lane was ‘ greeted by a large 


and enthusiastic crow.”’ 


Of a similar character was the head- 
ing Over a despatch published in a New York paper during the 
Mexican War, which stated that the enemy were ‘‘ routed with 
laughter.’’ 


slaughter, but the ‘‘s 


great Of course the word should have been 


’? was missing, and thus the meaning was 
How much better would it be for the whole 


world if all victories were as bloodless as that implied in the 


wholly changed. 


changed caption, and all individual and national troubles had 
as pleasant a termination! 





GETTING NAMES FOR BAD PURPOSES. 

In all the papers of the flashy sort, as well as some that 
claim a higher standard, may be read the advertisement, ‘* Your 
name neatly printed on fifty cards for ten cents —postage paid,’’ 
etc. Every printer knows that the cost of cards furnished, 
which are of fine board, together with the work and postage, 
will cost at least ten times ten cents. How then, can men make 
It is claimed that the lists of names of thought- 
less young ladies and innocent girls, as well as those of young 


this traffic pay ? 


men and boys, gathered by advertisements of this kind in every 
city and village, and at almost every post office, command a 
big price when offered for sale to men who deal in literature of 
that kind which poisons the young mind and prepares a founda- 
tion for a blasted life. In the hands of these soulless wretches, 
the preserved lists are an unerring guide to the hearthstone of 
almost every family. The cards are somewhat nice, but circu- 
lars offering books and pamphlets, sensual and beastly, at high 
prices, will doubtless follow. It may be that the advertisers of 
cards do not want the lists for sale, and are themselves the vam- 
pires upon society who take this method of getting addresses 
for a nefarious traffic. Be this as it may, the thousands of 
names sent for card$ thus advertised, are on a dangerous jour- 
ney.—Sigourney News. 





M. THIERS’ papers contain a colossal correspondence, be- 
sides four books in manuscript. One, the manuscript of which 
was sent abroad during the reign of Napoleon III., as a pre- 
cautionary measure, contains explanations of many of the politi- 


cal events of the reign of Louis Philippe. 





THE New York Hera/d finds it necessary to caution the pub- 
lic against impostors who represent themselves as //eradd re- 
porters, and extort backmail by threatening to publish reports 
calculated to injure the business or character of their victims. 
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WOULDN’T RECIPROCATE. 

The following, from the Fairfield (Me.) Chronicle, is neatly 
done, and has wide application outside of Maine. He was 
the manager of a church fair, and one morning he walked 
into the newspaper office, and said: 

**Want an item this morning ?”’ 

**Of course,’’ replied the editor. Whereupon the visitor laid 
the following note upon the table: 

The ladies of the 


hall, next Friday evening. Literary and musical entertainments will be 


1 to all who desire. The ladies in 





Street Church will give a festival at their vestry 


provided, and a supper will be servec 
charge of the affair have much experience in such matters, and are sure 
to provide a good time. The admission will be only fifteen cents, and it 
is certain that no one can spend that amount to a better advantage. Be 
sure and go, and take your friends. 

When the editor read it, he said: 

**Q, I see; an advertisement.”’ 

**No; not an advertisement. We prefer to have it in the 
local column,”’’ replied the manager. 

And seeing that the editor looked skeptical, he continued: 

‘*It will interest a great many of your readers, and help a 
good cause; besides, we have spent so much money getting up 
our entertainment, that we cannot afford to advertise it without 
increasing the tickets. In such a matter as this, we ought to be 
able to help each other.”’ 

**Well,”’ said the editor, ‘if it goes into the locals, I suppose 
you would reciprocate by reading a little notice in your church, 
next Sunday ?”’ 

The visiting brother asked what notice, and the editor wrote 
and handed him the following: 

The Weekly Chronicle, for the coming year, will be the best and cheap 
est family paper in Maine. Its proprietor has had much experience, and 
has all the helps which a large outlay of money can procure. His paper 
has a larger circulation than any other published in the county, and is to 
be furnished at only $2. It is certain that no one can spend that amount 
to a better advantage. Be sure to take the Chronicle and subscribe for 
your friends. 

The manager hemmed and hesitated, and then said, solemnly, 
that he ‘* doubted whether it would be judicious to read such a 
notice;’’ suggested that, if it was printed, copies of it might be 
distributed at the door of the vestry on the evening of the enter- 
tainment. 

**Ves,’’ said the editor, ** but it would attract more attention 
in the middle of a sermon. It will interest a large number of 
your congregation and help a good cause, and besides, so much 
money is spent upon the Chronicle that I don’t see how the 
owner can afford to print handbills to advertise it without in- 
creasing the subscription price. In such a matter as this we 
ought to be willing to help each other.’’ 

Then the manager saw the situation, and withdrew. 

20 

Mr. DELANE, so long the editor of the London 7imes, has 
been so thoroughly prostrated by paralysis, that he has to be 
supported by two men when he moves. The falling off alike 
in circulation and in authority of the great journal, since he was 
compelled to abandon the helm, is attracting general attention 
in England. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
HouGuron, Oscoop & Co., Boston, will (probably) pub- 

lish in April: 

Cowper’s Poems. 2 vols. $3.50. 

Thomson’s Poems. 1vol. $1.75. 

(In Riverside Edition of British Poets.) 

Old England ; its Scenery, Art, and People. New Edition. By Prof. 
Jas. M. Hoppin, of Yale College, $1.75. 

Memoirs of Marmontel. Vol. 7 of ‘ Choice Autobiography,” edited, 
with Critical and Biographical Essay, by W. D. Howells. $1.25 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. Vol. 7 of ‘‘ Artist Biography.”” By M. F. 
Sweetser. Cloth, 50 cents. 

J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia, have nearly ready : 

Margaret Chetwynd. A Novel. By Susan Motley, author of ‘‘ Thros- 
tlethwaite,’’ ‘‘ Aileen Ferrers,’’ etc. 12mo 

The Daughter of an Egyptian King. A Romance, From the German 
of George Ebers, author of ‘‘ Narda,”’ etc. By Henry Reed. New £ai- 
tion. 16mo0. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

Seed-Time and Harvest; or, During my Apprenticeship. A Romance. 
From the Platt Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. New Edition. 8vo. 

Atlas of Skin Diseases. By Louis A. Duhring, M. D 
lished in parts. Royal quarto. Paper cover. $2.50 each. Parts III. 
and IV. 

Hand-Book of Ophthalmology. By Prof. Schweigger, of the Univer- 


seing pub- 


sity of Berlin. ‘Translated by Dr. Porter Farley. Illustrated. 8vo 

‘The American Episcopate. A Sketch Book of the American Episco- 
pate. By the Rev. Herman Griswold Batterson, D. D. 

Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory, and other Sermons. By Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., author of ‘‘ Higher Life Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion,”’ ‘* The Bible in the Counting-House,”’ etc. 

Paradise Lost. A Study of Milton’s Paradise Lost. By John A. 
Himes, Graeff Professor of the English Language and Literature in Penn- 
sylvania College. 

Records of Living Officers of the U.S. Navy ; With a History of Naval 
Operations during the Rebellion of 1861-5, and a List of the Ships and 
Officers participating in the great Battles. Compiled from Official 
Sources, by Lewis R. Hamersly. Third Edition. Carefully revised. 
With numerous important additions. 8vo. 

Pendennis. By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. Two volumes. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25 per volume. Being 
the Second work of the New Popular Illustrated Edition of Thackeray's 
Works. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia, have 
just published: 

Injuries of the Eye, and their Medico-Legal Aspect. Ferdinand von 
Arit, M. D., Professor of Opthalmology in the University of Vienna, 
Austria, Translated, with the permission of the author, by Charles S. 
Turnbull, M. D. 12mo, Cloth. 

Two Years Behind the Plough; or, The Experience of a Pennsylvania 
Farm-Boy. Cloth, 12mo. 

The House Sparrow at Home and Abroad, with some Concluding Re- 
marks on its Usefulness. By Thomas G. Gentry. Cloth, 8vo. 

Reflections of a Recluse. By Rev. R. W. Memminger, A. M, 12mo, 
Cloth. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, have just published, 

or have nearly ready : 
History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M. A., 
author-of ‘‘ A Short History of the English People,’’ ‘‘ Stray Studies 
from England and Italy.’’ In four volumes. 8vo, Cloth. $2.50 per vol. 


(Vol. Il. in press.) 
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Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, Head Master of 
King Edward's School, Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. -16mo, Cloth, 

By Celia’s Arbor, A Tale of Portsmouth Town, By Walter Besant 
and James Rice, authors of ‘‘ The Golden Butterfly,’ ‘‘ When the Ship 
Comes Home,’’ ‘‘ The Monks of Thelema,”’ etc. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Platonis Dialogi VI. Ex Recensione C. F. Her- 
manni. 18mo, Cloth, 65 cents, Paper, 42 cents. Uniform with Harper’s 
Greek and Latin Texts. 

By Proxy. A Novel. By James Bayn, author of ‘“‘ Won—Not 
Wooed,”’ “The Best of Husbands,” ‘‘ At Her Mercy,”’ ‘‘ Murphy’s 


Master,’’ etc. 8vo, Paper. 35 cents 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 25 cents. 

English Literature; Romance Period. By Eugene Lawrence. 25 
cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 20 cents. 
Seven Years and More. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
D. AppLeton & Co. have in press: 

The Armies of Asia and Europe. A Military Tour Round the World. 
By Gen. Emory Upton, author of ‘ The United States Army Tactics.” 

The Military Policy of the United States. By Gen. Upton 

Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. By Wm. Preston Johnston, 
With maps and illustrations. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. Schor- 
lemmer, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
Two large octavo volumes. 

The Bible Readers’ Commentary. The New Testament, in two vols. 
Prepared by J. Glentworth Butler, D. D. Two vols., large 8vo. 

National Training-School Book of Cookery. Edited by an American 
Lady. 

The Pacific Railways and Colorado. An Illustrated Description and 
Guide for Tourists. 

Hygiene and the Laws of Health. By Prof. Corfield, London. 

Jet; Her Face or Her Fortune? A Novel. By Mrs, Edwardes, 
author of ‘‘ Archie Lovell,”’ ‘‘ A Blue Stocking,’’ etc., etc. 

Bonny Kate. By Christian Reid. 

T. B. Pererson & Broruers, Philadelphia, have just 
published: 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. Daughter of Wm. M. 
Thackeray, the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Pendennis,”’ etc. One vol., 
red vellum, black and gold. §1. 

Webster and Hayne’s Speeches, in the United States Senate, on the 
Resolution of Mr, Foote. Complete and unabridged. Price 75 cents in 
paper, or $1 in cloth, 

‘The Rival Belles? By J. B. Jones, author of ‘‘ Wild Western Scenes,” 
** Love and Money.”’ One vol., blue vellum, black and gold. Price $1. 





PoRTER & CoATEs, Philadelphia, announce: 
The Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. New 
edition. 12mo, Cloth, extra. 
The Buried Treasure; or, Old Jordan’s Haunt. (Boy Trapper Series.) 
By Harry Castleman, author of Gunboat Series, Sportsman’s Club Series, 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, extra, black and gold. $1.25. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Brown, Foster & Shields. 

“The Betrothed,”’ a fine steel engraving, opens the March number of 
this handsome monthly. It is followed by an extra size double page illu- 
minated fashion plate, displaying all the Spring styles for ladies’ wear. 
The latter is supplemented by a series of wood-cuts, giving all the latest 
and best designs for garments for indoor wear. These numerous well- 


executed and useful pictures are in turn enriched with a large diagram 
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pattern, that_cannot fail to prove of use to all ladies. The literary de- 
partment is well cared for. Max Adeler writes of ‘‘ An Old Fogy;”’ 
J. Churchill narrates a pleasing story entitled ‘‘ Wintering at Wild- 
wood;”’ *‘ A Bronze Buckle,’’ a legend of Virginia, is related by Mary E. 
Nealy. Then there are numerous pithy paragraphs, a continued story, 
directions for the profitable and pleasing employment of the sewing 
basket, practical household receipts, and literary notices. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

In the March issue of this well-conducted periodical, we have a con- 
tinuation of Edward King’s graphic papers on the ‘‘ Russian Campaign in 
Bulgaria,’’ profusely illustrated with remarkably well-executed wood-cuts. 
James A. Harrison finishes his highly interesting ‘‘ Glimpses of Sweden’’ 
—his able pen has the valuable assistance of competent artists; E. S. 
gives a readable war reminiscence under the caption of the “‘ Iron Clads 
at Fort Fisher;’’ Edwin De Leon tells ‘‘ The Strange Story of Paul 
Scarmm;’’ Mary Dean writes intelligently of ‘‘ Small Farce and Comedy;’’ 
David Ker reveals the whereabouts of ‘‘ Europe’s New Coal Field.” 


Our always welcome ‘‘ Monthly Gossip ’’ chatters understandingly of the 
Police of Paris, Thinking Without a Brain, and A Visit to the London 


School of Art Needle Work. 
Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

A biography of Pope Pius IX. is the timely opening paper of the 
March number of this admirably conducted illustrated monthly. Mrs. B, 
F. Baer continues her narrations of the ‘‘ Loves of Kings ;’’ Mrs. C. 
Durang writes of the ‘‘ Three Naomies of the Yosemite Valley ;’’ ‘‘ The 
’ form the theme of a paper by Major L. W. Powell, 


Pueblo Indians 
U.S.A 
Hoffman recites his ‘‘ Bxperiences in Camp and Court;”’ ‘‘ Old. Foot- 
prints and Vondox Witchcraft” are discoursed by Mrs. J. R. Haskins. 


There are several stories and poems, the usual current memoranda, and 


; Josie Keen relates ‘‘ Legends of Shrove ‘Tuésday;’’ Colonel 


notes and queries. In the long list of illustrations are the City of Rome, 
St. Peter’s, Rome; The Cardinal, Michael Angelo, Persian Lioness and 
her young, and the Municipal Seal of the City of London in 1771. 
The Phrenological Fournal and Science of Health. S.R. Wells & Co. 
New York 
The publishers of this useful and popular magazine send forth the April 
issue well freighted with interesting and instructive reading matter to its 


readers. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, are now publishing a new 
edition of Charles Dickens’ novels, which for beauty and cheapness 
far surpasses any ever before issued. It is called ‘‘ Peterson’s American 
Edition,’’ printed on fine white paper, from large clear type, leaded, with 
some of the original illustrations as selected by Mr. Dickens and designed 
by Phiz, Cruikshank, Browne, Maclise, and other artists, and bound very 
gorgeously in red vellum, gold and black, with the cover filled with the 
author’s principal characters, which he has made so world famous, 
There in one corner is the immortal Pickwick, in another the well-known 
Micawber, the learned Capt, Cuttle, poor little Oliver Twist, the mis- 
guided Grandfather, the mean, hypocritical Pecksniff, the mercenary 
Squeers, Boots, The Beadle, etc., and all of this for the small sum of $1.25. 
The Printers’ Regisf®r. London. 

The Australian Typographical Fournal. 
The Scoitish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
ee wnies 


M. D. Batt, recently appointed Collector of Customs for Alaska, was 
for some time prominently connected with the Alexandria (Va.) Sentined. 
He was also one of Stuart’s cavalry officers during the war. Bennett, of 
the Richmond Sfa/e, in announcing the Alaska appointment, adds the 
exclamation : Seal-ah. 





Mr, FLetcuer Harper, at the suggestion of his wife, has bought the 
Sea Shore Cottage at Atlanticville, N. J., which will be used hereafter as 
a home for sick and infirm persons attached to the publishing house of 
Harper & Brothers. Mrs. Harper will have entire superintendence of 
the establishment. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

H. J. Sanderson has, at Friar’s Point, Miss., begun the publication of 
a small four-page weekly, six columns to the page, called the Gazette. 
It is independent in politics. 

The Rockingham Newspaper is the name of a large four-page weekly, 
nine columns to the page, the publication of which has been entered upon 
at Exeter, N. H., by Charles Marseilles. It is Republican in politics, 
gives a generous ariount of the best of reading matter, and masterly con- 
densation of the news of the day. 

J. J. Smith and M. R. Harroll have, at Oakland, Md., started a small 
four-page weekly, five columns to the page, bearing the title of the Demto- 
crat. It is Democratic in politics, and intelligently champions local in- 
terests. 

The Bound Brook Express (track edition), is the quaint yet pertinent 
title of a four-page paper, distributed on the trains of the Bound Brook 
Line, between Philadelphia and New York. It is a readable sheet, con- 
taining just such articles as best serve to relieve the tedium of railroad 
travel. The editor is Artemas Ward, and the publication is in Phila- 
del hia. 

The Free Will Baptist is a four-page weekly, established at Fremont, 
N.C., by R. H. Holland and L. E. Johnson, Its title clearly indicates 
its mission in the world of journalism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Franklin County, Pa., has four newspapers. 

Reney & Corbin have bought the Worcester (Mass.) Press. 

The Southwest Missourian has been removed to Billings, Mo. 

The Pensacola (Fla.) Gazette is now being issued as a semi-weekly. 

The Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, says its expenses are $6,000 a week. 

Dr. Francis Hueffer is the new editor of the New Quarterly Magazine. 

The daily edition of the Newark (N. J.) Courier has been discontinued. 

J. P. Rynder is the new local editor of the Daily Globe, of Altoona, 
Pa. 

The Lake City (Fla.) Reporter has been enlarged to twenty-four 
columns. 

W. B. Beitzel has succeeded J. A. Clark as editor of the Dillsburg (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

The News, of Girard, Kansas, has been leased to H.S. Kline and Wm 
M. Clarke. 

The Tribune and Jnter- Ocean, of Chicago, are having a fierce circula- 
tion wrangle. 

The Government printers in Washington have petitioned Congress to 
raise their pay. 

John G. Love has severed his editorial connection with the Repud/ican, 
of Bellefonte, Pa. 

The Carolina Methodist is now issued from the office of the Monroe 
(N. C.) Enquirer. 

James T. L. MacDonald has assumed editorial control of the Kauff- 
man (Texas) 7imes. 

Hon. Frank W. Miller has been chosen President of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association. 

George H. McKee has bought the Middletown (Ohio) Yournad, and is 
now its editor and publisher. 

E. B. McCrum has sold the 7ridune, of Mifflintown, Pa., to S. H. 
Smith, who holds it as trustee. 

L. M. Morton, editor of the Afi/tonian, of Milton, Pa., has been re- 
appointed Postmaster at Milton. 

The Bedford (Pa.) Jnguirer has again passed into the possession of its 
former proprietors, Jordan & Mullin. 

Whitelaw Reid has been re-elected editor and business manager of 
the New York 7ribune, for the term of five years, by a unanimous vote 
of the stockholders. 
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John C. Harper, late of Pittsburgh, has assumed editorial control of 
the Philadelphia Sunday Transcript. 

George W. Childs, of the Puddic Ledger, has pensioned his venerable 
reporter, James Nolan. A good deed! 

During its brief career of three years, the Philadelphia 7imes has had 
seventeen libel suits, and won them all. 

H. L. Coolidge has severed his editorial connection with the Litchfield 
(Ill.) Monitor. B.S. Hood is his successor. 

In Lancaster County, Pa., there are now being published three daily 
papers, twenty-two weeklies, and eight monthlies. 

The New York Arcadian is no longer published. Upward of $100,000 
have been sunk in this paper by its various owners 

Ellwood Griest, of the Lancaster /nguirer, is desirous of obtaining the 
Republican nomination for Congress in his District. 

L. D. Woodruff, of the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, is a candidate for 
a seat in the House of Representatives at Harrisburg. 

Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St. Nicholas Magazine, has been 
compelled to relinquish work on account of bad health. 

R. G. Pike & Son have bought and assumed editorial and publishing 
control of the Sentinel and Witness, of Middletown, Conn. 

D. W. P. Murphy, formerly publisher of the Philipsburg (Pa.) Your- 
nai, is now a compositor on the Philadelphia Suaday Post. 

After a suspension of nearly three years, the Altoona (Pa.) 7ribune 
has been revived. It is an improvement on its predecessor. 

Charles M. Walker, of the Indianapolis Yourna/, is engaged in pre- 
paring a biography of the laté United States Senator Morton. 

The long-abused plumbers have at last secured a special trade organ in 
the American Plumber, under the editorship of Charles F. Wingate. 

Thomas G. Williams has severed his editorial connection with the 
Texas Capital, of Austin, Texas. He is succeeded by C. E. McLaugh- 
lin. 

The Glen Rock (Pa.) /tem has been much enlarged, and other improve- 
ments made, Mr. N. Z. Seitz, the publisher, is the wise man who thus 
builds upon a rock. 

Harry Moss has relinquished the Chesapeake-Chesapike, of Chesa- 
peake, Md., to Dr. Brower, who is an experienced newspaper man, for- 
merly of Danville, Pa. 

Frederick Bagli, the war correspondent of the London Standard, who 
was expelled from the Russian camp, is writing a book on the war from 
a Turkish point of view. 

During the absence of the editor and proprietor on a tour to Cuba, the 
Gettysburg (Pa.) Compiler is under the editorial control of Thomas J. 
Stahle, the son of the editor. 

Hon. John D. Defrees, Congressional Printer, is President of the 
Franklin Temperance Legion, at Washington, which is composed of 
journalists, printers, and bookbinders. . 

Wien Forney has received a verdict for $2,000, in the Dauphin County 
Court, against the estate of Benjamin Singerly, for unpaid services as 
editor of the Daily State Yournal, several years ago. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Northern Indianian, of Warsaw, 
Ind., was celebrated on March 14th, by acollation. R. Williams, the 
editor and proprietor, proved himself a genial and generous host. 

Thomas C. McDowell, who was a practicing attorney in Edensburg 
some years ago, and subsequently of Harrisburg, is now editor and pub- 
lisher of the Hawaiian Gazette, published at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 

Rochester, N. Y., has a monthly publication, called the Shée/d, de- 
voted to setting forth the objects, achievements, and requirements of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelties to Animals and for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

D. M. Eveland, who edited the Tamaqua (Pa.) Courier for the past 
seven years, has severed his connection with that paper. W. H. Zeller, 
formerly of the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, is his successor, It is Mr. Eve- 
land’s intention to start a daily in Mauch Chunk. 
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3 MONTHLY PRICE LIST BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 
f . | Colored Roans, @ dozen tayig? - ; - 9 00 @13 00 
” Skivers, ‘ os 5 " . 700 @I15 00 
Bark Sheep, : 5 00 @ 9g 00 
’ PAPER ** Fleshes, 5 . 300 @ 6 00 
ID i. 6 5 sno a wb ee OR ee — @ 38 “ Skivers, “ : 5 00 @r13'00 
ee: ce A ial laden cee mo a ~- English Paste gr. Skivers, @ dozen vas 15 00 @20 00 
gine oize g <2 8 : ; ie 4 ‘ Hard gr = 2° exe 13 00 @18 00 
Colored Mediums... ........ sees 13 @O % English and oem an Colored Calf, @ dozen 5 ape 25 00 @37 00 
age Double Mediums . . c =: @ 8 German Bock Leather, 11 00 @16 00 
o. 1 Sized and Super C alendered Be ok, white and tint. 3 @ % Foreign Turkey gr. Morocco, “  .20 00 @4o 00 
Super. Sized and Super Calendered B 300k, white & tint. a @ = 12 Russia Leather, @ skin . . 500 @ 8 00 
; Fine Book, white and tinted... .........+-. — @ 10% | American Cowhide, @ skin... . <2 hs 6 «eh eee 
Sete st Wood Neve ton Bet has © Ro *. OTnVe ie 84@ >, Alum Dressed Skins, @ dozen... . 5 00 @12 00 | 
Soe mg ster ig hella Total oe bs @ 1 Plain and Colored Chamois, @ kip of 30 skins... 4.00 @22 co 
ina: aaa. Rie ED RES GOT ENS 9 em Ce 4 American and English Bi ook Cloth, ® piece of 38 y ards 
. , =a eae oe . cee + olere 74 (prices goveined by the color). . . 600 @12 00 
Straw Wrapping. ....... 6 i SY he ° 2%4@ 3 Imported Marblé Papers, @ ream : . . 700 @20 00 
| Glazed Hardware... ..2 2. ee ee eee 84@ 9 Colored Lining Papers, = Se 6 6 ee s . . 600 @8 oo 
Unglazed Hardware. . . ' + 0 08'S 0 oats ** 7 @ 8 Irish Linen Thread, @ th. (according to No.) . .. 090 @225 
‘Tissue Manilla, 24x36. . £10 @ 8 85 Best Tar Boards, @ roofs... ........... 625 @— 
j Tissue W EE 56. 6 eae » % eee ee ee 135 @1 75 Best Cloth “ “ S ae c Nae Sey o's ae eee 
Binder’s Boards, extra, perton. ... . — 72 00 @go oo 
“ « “ Se : 50 00 @60 00 . CASE PRINTING INKS. 
Red, quick | drying, @ 2 50 
PAPER STOCK. Blue, es 2 5° 
White Rags ica ae ee eee 5%@ 5\% Green, mn = 2 50 
Mill assorted W hite Rags ogre — ; st “i a 54@ 5% Black, “4 ote . . . . - 200 
No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings. . ~) “ae —_ T42@ 1% Quick Drying Varnish, @ ib . ae 2 . a. o's 75 
No. 2 White Shirt Cuttings . oe fs % shies 64{@ 6% : 
No. 1 Cotton Canvas. . see Se ee HE ee 4%@ 4% TYPE—ROMAN, ITALIC, AND GERMAN. 
No. 2 = bs ‘ ‘ ex . er 3 @ 3% 50 Ibs. and over. 50 lbs. and over, 
No. 1 Linen Canvas... . . 3s ca aaiiende. a4 cnlinge Siienar tay al 3%@ O. 1 Pins oo PO B. gr 20| Pica... ..... . BD. So 46 
Blues and Thirds. . Se : ey rr 34@ 3% Agate... : : 76| English... .. —% : 46 
Colors. .. “ae : <¥ at te as -_ 2%@ 2% Nonpareil 66 | Great Primer ey res re 46 
= Butts. . i i re P oe 24%@ 2% | Minion.. 58 Paragon. . ; a 46 
Gunny Bag ging . oe eee a ee Ps ; 24@ 2% srevier 55 | Double Small Pica . . hel 45 } 
Kentucky ging ; . é ye 5 4\4@ 4% Jourgeois 52} Double Pica. ... . my 45 
Manilla Rope... . ‘ eerie 2 : ; : 3\%@ 3% Long Primer. 7 50| Double English... ... . 45 | 
= mar ene es i _ : 84@ 9 ee 48 | DoubleGreat Primer. . . . 45 | 
arc OGNGMS. . . « . ie a : ars ° — @ I 
White Shavings... .... oe ee eae ee ; 4%@ 4% LEATHER BELTING AND BELT LACING. 

— Imperfections .. . : ee ee & . soe 3% b 3% Inches. Price per foot. Inches. Price per foot. 
Ss <7 ee a daha oa ef 72 = 
Manilla E nvelope A a. <order mnt : — @ 3 a : : “oe — 3% - - Soe oe } 
No. 1 Manilla. . . — ' o< — 2yY@ 24% ra lag . nie a ae ., F “ | 
Straw Board C uttings . . . - : ‘ — @ % — q B ‘s 47% a 
Binder’s Board Cuttings : A= — a — @ % e ” 7 : x & PA 37 “ 
Common Papers. ... . hha.” = 2 % 2% | Sa eae 24 “ 7 on : > a 4 “ 

CHEMICALS. 2h. . rae 27 “ 8... tee . 
Aluminous Cake, currency . <<" ar ace a 2\Ya _ 2% . o. .ae 9 I 05 
Alum, Conc entrated, Red Star... . . — 24a 2% 3 “pale ee a “ oe 
Alum, lump, currency... .. . oe ae 2%3@ — 73° ds: 3° - nt te. 
Alum, ground, currency. . ae ee nu , a 24@ — 37 39 <a - 
Alum, potash, currency . . : : , ‘ , 24@ 25% MACHINE-CUT BELT LACING. 
yee mee currency soe tees - 3 > 3 ”4 Y inch wide... . esha te * oe per hundred feet, 
ee eee 7 gc oe: 4K%@ 4% 5 “ , 2 ‘ 
Bleaching Powder... . ; mars ae oy 114@ 1% i ~~ : — 4 es os 
Caustic Soda, gold. ...... , se 44@ — sy, “ a ek oe ee 75 “ “ 
China Clay, English, @ton. . ‘ . . « » 18 00 @22 00 . 
**Star,”’ currency... . ~ + + + 14 50 @16 50 soe 
“ Americ: an, @ ton, currency. . o . .10 00 @14 00 
South Cz egg ae ® ton hb dn 3 8 2 ow ee @14 00 ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. | 
Terra, Alba, English, z Ww. ont as . - 20 0O b= — We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription to 
grand, on.......2250 @ a | 
" American, ®@ton.............1000 @12 00 the Printers’ CrxcuLar: 
Prussiate of Potash, yellow... ... ; ana 24 @ 26 Francis H —_, Boston. . $1 00 
Bichrome of Potash, Scotch, currency... . ta ; 12%@ 13 L. W. Schmidt, New York. . I 00 
Copperas, American, prime... ...... C224 %@ 14% F. H. Thayer, be? ellinsville, Ct I 00 
Extract Logwood . ; aa ; 10 @ ww% Prentice Rogers, Albany, N. Y. I 00 
Orange Mineral, gold a : é 9 @ — Lockport Union, No. 67.. . 1 00 
Rosin, good strained - = die woe. O88 Cae Cambridge Union, No. 61. ° I 00 
Rosin, Tie. 6.1 ‘ ; : . 225 @240 E. Steiger, New York. . . ; I oo 
Rosin, No.1. 250 @2 75 Public Ledger, St. John, 'N. F. I 25 
Rosin, Pale hart. Bhindi 4: Gee ee , 400 @ 5 00 M. Capo, New Orleans, La. . I co 
oe currency “ . i ot oa “or 1%@ 1% i - = a WwW ashington, D. I oo 
oda ASN, Caustic, for 4¢ cent., golc ° 14a a noderic . I oo 
Soda Ash, carb. , gold . aD ew St aha a %4@ — Geo. G. Champlin, Westerly, R. I I 00 
Soda Ash, refined, for 8 iz cent. , gold ; : : 2@-— C. K. Schmalstich, Newark, I 00 
Spanish Brown... ... VE re eae 1%@ 1% H. C. Cook, Elyria, Ohio. I 00 
Sugar of ead, white. .... us ise ss Bae F.C. Hay ford, Tully, N. Y. I 00 
brown. . — , ; 1%@ 8 A. De Follett, Srooklyn, N.Y. I 00 
| Sulphuric Acid . : : , : = a 14%@ 2Yy F. W. Musiter, Fostoria, Ohio. . . , - 2 00 
Ultramarine Blue, gold . ; — 22 @ 37 W. P. Smith, Greenfield, Ind... . a en 
Venetian Red, American ; 14@ 1% H. A. Roop, Wilmington, Del. . . : . 1100 
nse ss , PE eee. ae 1\4Y@ 1% ere ee 
Pe TE «se ae 6 6 mie : , 74@ 8 
Yellow Ochre, American. .. . ot a nth Aes ba eat ‘Y@ I _ ay 
' ; - erry ree 2 @ 4% | Tue Earl of Roseberry has bought the London Examiner. } 
¥ 
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Thomas G. Connolly, one of the principal examiners in the United 


States Patent Office, died on March 17th. He was a native of Baltimore, 
and first went to Washington as the correspondent of the Baltimore C7/ip- 
per, in 1848. 
tic ventures, none of which were successful. 


He was subsequently engaged in numerous other journalis- 
He entered politics, at once 
achieved success, advancing step by step until he reached the important 
position he held in the patent office at the time of his death. 
Edward C. Woodson, city editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
died at Raleigh, at the end of February. 
Edward County, Va., 
on the Brownsville (Ark.) Banner 
Warrenton (N. C 


establishing the News ; 


Observer, 
Deceased was born in Prince 
in 1841, and began his journalistic career in 1860, 
In 1868 he became editor of the 
) Gazette ; 
in 1874 he edited the Wilson (N. C.) 


in 1869 he went to Raleigh and assisted in 
Advance ; 
in 1876 he started the Wilson Z.xfress, and in March of 1877 he became 
the city editor of the Raleigh Odserver. 

Hon. David A. Nagle, printer of law blanks, and State Senator, died 
in this city on March 18th, aged forty-one years. Deceased commenced 
active life, when quite a youth, in the office of the Pudlic Ledger, where 
he acted as clerk. He quitted that position to accept the business charge 
Magazine. While holding this place he was, 
elected State Senator on the Democratic ticket 
he held the office of Senator until his death. 


of Peterson's in 1866, 
By successive elections 
He was a strictly temperate 
man, and died a bachelor, having devoted his life to the support of his 
widowed mother. 

one of the proprietors of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, 
on March 7th, 
He went to 


Joseph S. Lare, 
died at the residence of his brother, in this city, 
of forty-one. Mr. 


at the age 
Lare was a Philadelphian by birth. 
and commenced the publication of 
Soon after the Reporter was dis- 


Pittsburgh when quite a young man, 
the National Bank Note Reporter. 
continued, he entered the well-known newspaper firm of James P. Barr & 
Co., becoming one of the owners of the Post. He assumed the duties of 


managing editor and performed them acceptably, energetically, and en- 


thusiastically, until his health broke down in fhe Autumn of 1876. Mr. 
Lare’s long and fatal illness was the direct resulg of overwork. 

Jonathan H. Butler, a member of the school-book publishing firm of 
J. H. Butler & Co., of this city, died in his native place, 
Mass., on March roth, 
to Philadelphia in 1850, 
Thomas Cowperthwait & Co., with which he remained for five years. 
In 1855 
ton and was chosen President of the Northampton Bank. 


Northampton, 
aged seventy-three years. Mr. Butler first came 
and became a member of the publishing firm of 
the firm was dissolved, and the deceased returned to Northamp- 
He was also 

In 1868 he 
again came to this city and entered the school-book publishing business 
H. Butler & Co., But- 
The deceased had been suffering from paralysis for the past 


Treasurer of Northampton County for three or four years. 


with the firm of E. 
ler & Co. 
four years, and had been confined to his bed since last August, when he 
suffered his last stroke. 

Hon. Charles L. 
the Chicago Evening Fourna/, died at San Antonio, 
gth. He was born in Connecticut in 1818, 


thus forming the firm of J. H 


Wilson, for many years the editor and proprietor of 
on March 
and was a lineal descendant 


Texas, 


of the John Wilson who came over in the Mayflower. In 1861 President 


Lincoln appointed C. L. Wilson Secretary of the United States Legation 
at London, a position that he creditably filled for three years, and vol- 
untarily relinquished in order to resume his editorial duties. In 1875 his 


health gave way, and he went to Texas in the hope of restoring it. A 
meeting of the prominent journalists of Chicago was held in that city on 
the roth instant, in respect to the memory of the deceased editor. Ex- 
and remarks were made by Mr. 
Andre Matteson, of the Chicago 
Times, and Elias Colbert, of the Chicago 7ribune, 


Lieutenant-Governor Bross presided, 
Bross, Lieutenant-Governor Shuman, 
Frank Gilbert, and 
others. A series of resolutions pertinent to the sad occasion were unani- 


mously adoptod. 





—————— DOS — 
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ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour—over two a second—is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-Cut Mailer unst: os by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N N.Y. Perpetual Rights are now only one 
cent for every address in the weekly average of addresses. Best Drop- 
Cut Mailers, $12 each. 





BARGAIN, ONLY §$3,000.—FIN DING THAT THE PUBLISH- 

ing Department of our business is so rapidly extending that it en- 
grosses ail our time and attention, we offer our English and German Job 
Office for sale for $3,000. The office is well stocked with a fine assort- 
ment of new and modern type in both languages, and contains all the 
other appliances of the trade; likewise three Gordon presses, 4%, 4%, and 
¥% medium, all in first- class order. The office is now doing a thriving 
business, which the books will show, and is centrally located. As an in- 
ducement we offer RENT AND POWER for one year FREE. ‘This is an unu- 


sually good chance for any one who wishes to establish himself without , 


the trouble of building up his trade. Address F. LISIEWSKI & CO., 


639 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





» ieemronns IN USE! 
THE HANDY CARD SCALE. 


It shows at a glance how many cards of a given size can be cut from a 
sheet of Card Board, 22x28 inches, and how many sheets are required for 
1,000 cards, full count. 


PRICE 25 CE 
Sent to any address on receipt of price 


A. L. CAMPFIELD, 1:16 Washington St., 


OR BOOK-PRIN 
ments. 
Cc. G. HAUBOLD, Jr., Chemnitz, Saxony, 


FURNISHES 


ENTS. 


Chicago, Il. 





‘TING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 


SATINIR MACHINES, D. 


Of newest approved construction, to glaze paper without the use of zinc 


R. PATENT, 


plates—with the saving ot 50 per cent. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 





Paper Manufacturers 


BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 
MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


WRAPPING PAPERS, 


OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OB MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
—o fe feo— 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 
ie Ao — 
Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 
Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















PRINTERS’ 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





THE UNIVERSAL QUOIN! 


Diploma Awarded by the 
American Institute, 
876. 

Will Register, Space- 
oul, and Lock-up 
the Form. 


PRICE $2 PER DOZ.. 


With wrench. To be 
had of dealers’ in 
Printers’ Materials, 
and from the Pa- 
tentee. 


Send for Circular 


A. J. O*SHEA, 291 Monmouth St., Jersey City, N. J. 














TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 819 Minor St , Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, $10. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens: containing 


Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of Examples of 


Letter-Press Job Printing, arranged for the assistance of Master 
Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By Oscar H. Har 
pel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5.00. By mail, 
$5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
tainii g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth Edition, re- 
vised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper ; just 
published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co Price, $2.00. By 


mail, $2.20. 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain 
ing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical Di 
rections for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety. Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar Price, $1 


By mail, $1.70 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


CIRCULAR. 17 


A. M. Collins, Son & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE: 


18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. and 9 DECATUR ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Mrzer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


* 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 








The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 52900, NEW YORK 


Factori1es—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria 
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M. S. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN, 





J.Gc. DITMAN & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE LARGEST STOCK AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
| LEDGER, BOND, WRITING, RULED, 
BOOK, PRINTING, WRAPPING, 


IN THE CITY. 


JI® Orders for any kind of PAPER Solicited. “6x 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 
-REMOV ALT= 


ESO 








MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


[PAPER 


AND 








ae ere | 





PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. 630 MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


> 





| 
| 








ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Boe) Wholesale Paper and Rag: Warehouse 





Vs Coe | PLATE, AND POSTER PAPERS | 





CHARLES MAGARGE & 00., 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
he 


| CA Batablished 1865,55 | 


————_ + 
OOMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SAOCHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 








MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| awxNO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. @® | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, 5, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
NO. 517 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF Vf ACHINE WORK ‘rourtiy execuren. 





PRINTERS’ WORE A SPECIALTY, 





ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys 
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Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
CoO — (fr 
— SO — 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 33 x23} inches inside......... ...+. $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside............. $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
a IR iieisanetincseinanradiorssinienmeaine $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside..... inclines aT Te eres 
83x13 hE ER aT Ene ME 2 50 | 14x20 ee ON TR er er me s 
10 x16 a Tee erry ee ae ee eee 3 00 | 15x22 4s A fee ee ee ee er 4 50 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides........... $obserdbocaBbviowesveccesesses $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 








All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand, . 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


| 
| 


— + 
| 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, | 
+ 














I Manufactured and for sale by 





| ee 


——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 





=) peraperps 
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R. §S. MENAMIN’ Ss WROUCHT- “IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Ohases. — — 
% No, Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair. ea tai lesa a 
DO ik See 17 x 2 15 x 8% $10 00 
Bef Be vcessse 20 x 25 18 x 10% 11 00 
Oh ak sakedans 24 x 29 22 x 12% 12 00 
> ee eee 26 x 34 93% x 15 13 00 
* | Bs weeeseee 29 x 42 261; x 187% 14 00 
woe Sees on $2 x 47 2915 x 2134 15 50 
Oh Bev ndaxnes 35 x 51 $2 x23 17 00 
= ) O° 4fie 38 x 55 35 x25 18 50 
- S Te pasccate 41x 60 38 x27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Ohases, with Bare. 
Vd No. Size Pair, over all. Bize each, inside, Price, pair. 
|S eee 17 x 21 15 x‘8X $12 00 
e ) Be cerseee 20 x 25 18 x 10% 13 00 
ce A ehpesieneh 24 x 29 22 x12% 14 00 
a eee 26 x 34 23% x 15 15 00 
ty 29 x 42 2614 x 18% 16 50 
- ( Ri anaccnon 22 x 47 2934 x 21% 18 00 
ys ( D sahanuen 35 x 51 32 x23 19 50 
om Sl soneteee 38 x 55 35 x25 21 50 
ot gr eee 41 x 60 38 x27 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Ohase. 
% , No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each, 
3 See 17 x 21 15 x19 $8 00 
% } DR ssenweaa 20 x 25 18 x23 8 50 
a Mineteos 24 x 29 22 x27 9 00 
SS eee 26 x 34 23% x 31% 9 50 
oe Hay Sienna 29 x 42 26'; x 3914 10 50 
GY) dav des $2 x 47 291; x 444 11 00 
gi Te wee eeees 35 x 5 32 x48 12 00 
Eee 38 x 55 35 x 52 13 00 | 
ee ec 41 x 60 38 x57 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. 
z No. Size each, over all. Bize each, inside. Price each. 
oS oe ere 17 x 21 15 x19 $4 50 
a eee 20 x 25 18 x23 5 50 
ets A Gcdcnael 24 x 29 22 x27 6 00 
. i Serres 26 x 34 23% 2 31% 6 50 | 
me) Be cesses 29 x 42 26 14 x 2914 7 50 
of a ees 32 x 47 2914 x 4414 8 CO 
y ( ey. oktcaen 35 x 51 32 x48 9 60 
wt B, ccceceee 38 x 55 35 x52 10 00 
¥l 9, iiiaktaion 41 x 60 38 x57 11 00 | 
News Chase, 
7 No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. & | 
Ty Oh: :sndnsons 17 x 21 1 x19 $5 00 : 
=) D cemcuaess 20 x 25 18 x23 6 00 g 
ar 24 x 29 22 x27 7 00 4 
e \ De Gcavasas 26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 00 E 
4 or 29 x 42 264 x 3914 9 00 | 
pe ( ae et 32 x 47 2915 x 4414 10 00 | 
(Te ceeeeees 35 x 51 32 x48 11 00 4 
a  ceveeane 38 x 55 35 x52 12 00 | 
fe as 41 x 60 37 x57 13 00 
NEWS CHASE, 

Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 cents per inch. Side and Foot Sticks are made, unless otherwise ordered, 1 14 in. shorter than inside measure. 
ment of the Chase with which they go.—lIn ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside. dimensions of each, and the width | 
of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVIER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 

TERMS CASH. R. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 & 519 Minor St., Phila. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAMS SONS, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTER'S ROLLERS, 


AND OF THE 


“Old Fashioned” and “Star” Roller Compositions. 





The OLD FASHIONED is a “ glue and molasses ’’ Composition, that has been many years in use by the printers of the country. It is 


the best Composition in the world, and warranted to work any ink in any weather. It w7// mot recast, and must be used while fresh. 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER POUND. 





The STAR is a “ patent’? Composition of our own make, that never dries, skins over, shrinks, or cracks, It is not so well adapted for use in 


damp locations, as the OLD FASHIONED, but is valuable for dry climates. There is none better in the market, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


aa Cash must accompany all orders, or the goods will be sent C. O. D., and 


the cost of collection charged to the person ordering. 


























——— es 


i i 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARW IsHES, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 


——-- ——= —= =e 








wei 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. Ps COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® 02...............0005- $1, 2.00 | Ee 50c., T5c. 
Job Ink... 22... ceccceccceccvee + s0C., 75¢., $1 | Purple Ink, # oz..............50c., $1.00, 1.60 | Green, poster. .................506., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Ib........... 5... .cee eee $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ 40c., 50c., T5c. | Fine Red, @ Ib.............c000 $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ... $1.50, 2.00 
Extra Nows Ink. ... .cc.cecccccccccccccece cW0Gs | ROG, HF PAMSP. 0. cccccvccecccccceses $2, 2.50 | bed = s “ for posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink...... .......... 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters...........50e., ., $1, $1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters................. 50c., 75c., $1 | Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPH -C INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithograph Ws cc ccccesccces 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 
Diagram InkS..........s++++seee0s $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, Te. Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink.........0..s0eesseeeceesces se$3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DERYDI'G COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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C. POTTER, Ik., & CO.'°S 


REDUCED 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. 

No. Inside Bearers. Matter, entire form, 
1, 2430 inches. 20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 
2, 25335 “ 21x30 “ 4 3,000 
2%, 20x42 ** 24x37 “ 5 3,500 
3, 32x48 “ 27x43 “* 6 4,000 
4, 84x50 “ 29x45 * 6 4,500 
5, 36x52 “* 3ix47 “ 6 5,000 
6, 86x55 “* 33x50 *“ 6 5,250 
7, 41x58 “ 36x53 “* 8 6,000 

Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 
ae 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Red Size Matter Covered 
No. Inside Bearers. by Four Rollers. Price. 
% 24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 
2, 25x35“ 21x30. “ 2,200 
2%, 20x42 “ 24x37 =“ 2,600 
3, 32x46 ** 27x41“ 3,000 
4, 34x50“ 29x45“ 3,300 

——— 


Cyl. Dist. 
extra. 
$200 

215 
230 
245 
260 
275 
290 
305 


Cyl. Dist. | 


extra. 
$215 
230 
245 
260 
75 


No. 


es 


BN 





eoapewpeoS | 


3, 


| No, 
la 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. | 


Size Bed Size Matter Covered 


No. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. 
_ 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $1,000 
00, 20x25 “* 15x20 * 1 250 
0, 21x27 “ 16x22“ 1,450 
1, 24x30“ 20x25 =“ 1,550 
2, 25x35 *“ 21x30 1,850 
2%, 20x42 “* 24x37 =“ 2,150 
3, 32x46 * 27x41“ 2,500 
4, 34x50 * 29x45 * 2,750 
5, 36x52“ 31x47 ** 3,000 
6, 40x54 “* 36x49 ** 3,300 
7, 40x60 “ 36x55 ** 3 500 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 


Delivery 
without 
Tapes extra. 


$200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
225 
250 
250 
275 
275 


300 


PYEpsd 





| HOH 


‘LS 


WAUEERTS SC MS 
RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter 
Inside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. Price. 
17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $800 
20x25 “ 15x20“ 1,000 
21x27 “ 16x22 “ 1,150 
24x30 “ 20x25 “ 1,250 
25x35“ 21x30 “ 1,500 
29x42“ 24x37 “ 1,800 
32x46“ 27x41 “ 2,100 
33x50 “ 28x45“ 2,300 
36x52“ 3ix47 “ 2,400 
40x54 “* 36x49 “ 2,700 
II 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Bad. Price. 
Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
33x50 “ 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,600 

Steam Power, $50 extra. 
— 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Bed. Price. 
Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1.00) 
32x46“ 27x42“ 29x44 ** 1,300 
33x50 “ 28x45 ** 30x47“ 1,400 
Steam Power, $50 extra. 
I 


PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 


No. 


>. 


Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
28x40 26x38 6 4,500 


OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORKE. 




























































































THE BEST 


Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 





FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In the 50 and 100-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 


length. 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture, 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasnre to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


finished. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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605 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


REDUCED PRICE LIST, JANUARY i, 1878. 
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RULED BILL HEADS. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
PRICE PER 1000. 


IN PACKAGES OF 500. FANCY | 
COLORS, 


r 























SUPER PAPER. 


PRICE PER 1000. 
IN PACKAGES OF 500. 
| 14. ) 160. 


| 14 Wb, 








16 wb. 





Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17).... 
(7 x8%).... 
(7 x5g)....| 
(7 x4})....! 
(84x14)... .| 


Quarter ‘ " 
Sixth ‘* Se 
Eighth ‘ as 
Half * Broad 


50 
7 


$3 
1 
1 


5 
17 

88 
3 50 


Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17) 


Quarter ‘ 
Sixth “ 
Eighth 
Half 


oi 


$3 00 
1 50 
1 00 

75 
3. 00 


(7 x8}) 
(7 x53) 
(7 x4}) 
(8}x14) 


$3 30 
1 65 
1 10 

83 
3 30 





(84x7 ) 


cree tk 
(84x4%)..... ....| 


1 00 


1 65 
1 10 


Quarter ‘“ “ 


(8}x7 )....| 1 75 | | Quarter 
Sixth “ “ | 


(8$x4#)...., 1 VW Sixth 


RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADS. 
HALF REAM PACKAGES, PRICE PER REAM OF 960 HALF SHEETS. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
Ib. Note Heads 











MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 
IN PACKAGES OF 500, PRICE PER 1,000, 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
(4$x5}) 
(48x58) 
(48x74) 
es, a (4}27 ) 


SUPER PAPER re i er 
. Note Heads : 12 to Demy (5}x5}) 


“ec “ 8 “ (5}x8 ) 


“ “ 8 “ [heads at both ends] 
Letter “ 


se “e 


12 to Cap 
9 “ec 
6 « 


et 
woot O19 cre 


wpowoc 


— 





Quality of paper guaranteed as represented. Ruling and cutting perfect in every particular. 

We have in stock full lines of FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, different grades of quality and all sizes, at lowest 
market rates. 

Every description of PAPER RULING, for Blanks, Manifests, Reports, Pay Rolls, Schedules, &c., &c., executed promptly and correctly. 


a CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. “ea 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


JOBBERS OF 


PRINTING, WRITING, AND COVER PAPERS, ENVELOPES, CARDS, TAGS, &c., &c. 








